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SPIRITUAL VALUES IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION 
L. T. HITES 


It is the purpose of this paper to indicate some of the results of higher 
education upon the spiritual values of freshmen, seniors, and professors in 
colleges and universities of the United States. We invited as nearly a repre- 
sentative group as we could discover, representing institutions in various 
parts of the United States, to write, in the freest possible manner, what they 
felt their student or their teaching experience had meant to them. First, 
we defined the term, “spiritual values :” 

“By the term ‘spiritual values in higher education’ we desire to turn attention 
to the effect of the entire educational experience and environment upon personality. 

We refer to what is commonly called ideals, whether of individual self-realization, 

or of relationships between individuals and groups of whatever size and kind. We 

include likewise the relationships to God with which the term ‘religion’ is most 
commonly associated. Our main problem is: How are persons in these ideal 
aspects affected by higher education.” 

The questions asked were these: 


“How has college experience (or teaching experience) developed or modified 
your spiritual values, as defined above.” (Asked of freshmen, seniors, and pro- 
fessors.) 

“What problems has it raised in your thinking?” (Professors.) 

“Particularly, how has it modified your attitudes and habits with regard to 
organized religion (the church) and toward God?” (Freshmen and seniors.) 

“Have you experienced any pronounced ‘conflict between science and religion?’ 
What bearing, if any, has this had upon your religious faith?” (Freshmen.) 

“What do you find to be the most typical or difficult problems of students, 
and how are these problems being met?” (Freshmen, seniors, and professors.) 

“Judging by the efforts of faculty and college administration on behalf of 
students as you have seen them, what would you say are the actual objectives of 
the institution? In the term ‘efforts’ we would include curriculum, class room 
procedure, personal contacts, campus regulations, athletics, attempts to form habits, 
to foster enterprises, etc.” (Seniors and professors.) 

Careful and extended replies (from 500 to 2,500 words) were received 
from the following persons: 

27 professors (10 of religious subjects) 

30 seniors (18 men, 12 women) 

43 freshmen (19 men, 24 women) 

2 first year seminary students (1 man, 1 woman) 

The 102 replies were received from 51 institutions. Of these, 27 were 
classified by those writing as “liberal,” while 24 contained no reference to the 
matter. All but 8 of the institutions were either under the control of denom- 
inational bodies, or had been founded by them. At least 35 institutions are 
under the control of denominations whose theology is traditionally con- 
servative. 

The limited number of replies, and the form in which the questions were 
asked and answered, make statistical analyses unreliable. The significance of 
the study lies rather in the quotation of representative opinion. All re- 
spondents were promised absolute anonymity for themselves and their in- 
stitutions, a fact which undoubtedly made for much greater freedom of 
expression. 

An endeavor was made to gather replies from a wide range of 
student and faculty opinion. No one replied who did not have, in his 
own opinion, very definite religious values. We may be certain that stu- 
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dents without religious values would not have been inclined to reply to 
these questions; on the other hand, noting the wide range presented, it 
would probably be fairer to conclude that running throughout the student 
body as well as throughout the faculty group are certain spiritual values which 
are not recognized by many religious people as such; for instance, many 
students who frankly confessed that they did not go to church and that they 
did not pray, expressed the keenest appreciation of spiritual values and felt 
that they possessed some of them. 


Objectives of Institutions 


We approached this question to discover how far institutions of higher 
education had abandoned the formation of character as a goal, and had 
adopted the turning out of “successful men” as their goal. We had been 
told that the high-sounding objectives announced in catalogues were not 
applied in the circumstances of actual college life. It is significant that 
few seniors and professors recognized any conflict between advertised and 
actual objectives. The most frequent type of response to the question: 
“What would you say are the actual objectives of the institution?” is as 
follows: 


“The objectives of our college are very clear and very emphatic. Along all 
our lines of approach we are actually aiming at the making of men and women, 
clean in every particular, loyal to the highest Christian ideals, socially and inter- 
nationally minded, with no race. prejudices, but with a very decided purpose to 
push forward every good cause.” (Professor.) 

Ke . . to develop men and women with characters strong and true. Emphasis 
has been laid upon training for religious and inspirational leadership. No effort 
is spared to fit the student to meet the demands of his native region as a religious 
teacher and community organizer. . . . All our campus regulations, social re- 
strictions, and industrial organizations have as their aim the development of 
habits of simplicity, thrift and faithfulness to duty.” (Senior, man, 26 years.) 

“The greatest aim of our college is the development of Christian character 
with the highest ideals of brotherhood and service. Curriculum is planned accord- 
ingly, 5) regulations and contacts upon the campus foster it.” (Senior, woman, 
22 years 

“A Christian institution, but without denominational affiliation. Every effort 
is made to secure personal decisions for Christ, and consecration to some form 
of service.” (Professor.) 


A second type of institutional objective attempts to give the student 
the most thorough possible equipment to meet his problems, but decidedly 
does not endeavor to bring him to any decision whatever. He is to be left 
entirely to himself to make up his own mind, and follow his own chosen 
line of belief arid conduct. Examples of this type are: 


“Controverted themes are freely discussed pro and con. Both sides of the 
argument are presented, and the student left to choose for himself. . . . . On 
the whole, the aim seems to be to inform the student as generally as possible, and 
then to leave him free to choose his own course.” (Senior, man, 29 years.) 

“On the whole, we are meeting our problem as far as granting freedom to 
think and express thought is concerned. As far as constructive guidance of stu- 
dents is involved, it is found only in the formal objectives of the college.” 
( Professor.) 

“To give its students an introduction to the larger and more general aspects 
of life; to train young men and women of strong and dependable character, and to 
ing in them the ability to think and act for themselves.” (Senior, woman, 21 
years. 

“This school is concerned chiefly with the students of rather superior ability 
and intellect. Scant attention is paid to the mediocre student. Somewhat of a 
feeling of intellectual aristocracy is therefore built up. I am not prepared to say 
whether this is or is not desirable. Individual personality is not emphasized par- 
ticularly, but on the other hand is seldom suppressed to any great degree.” 
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There is still a third group of institutions, in which a conflict of objec- 
tives is keenly felt. The institution advertises one thing and does another; 
or the administration and teachers do not agree: 


“Our cornerstone says, ‘Learning, good government, and the Christian religion.’ 
I am compelled to confess some disharmony in attitudes at this point. It some- 
times appears to me that the administration is committed to the policy of developing 
. ee conventionalism in social, economic and political ideas. . . .” (Pro- 
essor. 

“The main objective, perhaps, is to make the institution grow and maintain 
its reputation, and to help the individual professor or coach get on in the world. 
Some, however, seem to strive for the real interest and welfare of the students in 
the finest sense. Our motives are mixed. Certainly we are too much slaves to 
the policy of maintaining the reputation of the institution.” (Professor. ) 

“The nominal objective is, ‘For the service of God and man’ The actual 
objective varies. Some think in terms of producing a ‘successful man,’ 
aristocrats of the intellectual, pecuniary, or social world. Others seem interested 
in producing men who can and will think through the world’s problems as far 
as they can, and help to resolve them.” 

“There is a striking discrepancy within officialdom, between administrative 
and liberal teaching members. 

“Group a (administration) : 

“1. To prepare students to earn a living. 

“2. To make good representatives and boosters of the institution. 

“3. To safeguard them from ‘disloyal’ notions, and make them ‘safe and 
sane. 

“4. To give them degrees if possible. 

“5. To secure rigid selection of the decent and intellectually worthy for 
graduation. 

“Group b (liberal teachers) : 

“1. To develop their critical faculties. 

“2. To give them conviction of the unsatisfactory character of the 
status quo. 

“3. To develop rounded, released personality. 

“4, To stimulate and train student initiative in thought (initiative in action 
being effectually blocked by the administration). 

“5. To weed out intellectual slackers.” 


The cases cited above do justify the conclusion that there is a wide- 
spread difference in objectives frequently within the same institution. While 
some schools, as indicated in the first group, have very definite objectives 
which they are striving to attain — objectives which might be 
termed propagandistic — another group of institutions is following 
out the more democratic policy of opening all possible avenues of 
thought to the students with the feeling that the student himself ought 
to have the privilege of deciding what he will or will not accept. The more 
self seeking type of school, which endeavors in competition with other 
institutions to turn out a “successful” product and thereby to advertise their 
own importance and attain larger growth, is also very evident. Of the 
51 institutions included in this study 26 fall into the first group, 14 into 
the second, and 11 into the third—if we may take the opinion of an in- 
dividual as truly representing his school. 


Interest of Students in Spiritual Values 


A number of responses indicate that the student body is actively en- 
gaged in appraising things religious. For instance: 


“At many gatherings I was surprised at the corversation on topics of religion 
and ethics. I had never heard students talk so interestingly before on subjects 
of the soul and God. The students were frank and broad-minded. After the dis- 
cussion was started each student became encouraged and finally gave her ideas to 
the group. In this way things that I had only thought of to myself, because of 
the lack of opportunities to discuss them, were brought forth in conversation with 
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others. It enabled me to hold up an opinion and see if it really strengthened a 
certain ideal.” (Freshman, woman, 19 years.) 

“Religion is not taught. Therefore the college attitude cannot be said to be 
either fundamentalist or modernist. Philosophy and biblical literature are required 
for graduation. Because they are required they are generally scoffed at by all of 
us, but, after all, religion and philosophy are the most discussed and most uni- 
pee interesting intellectual problems on the campus.” (Senior, woman, 21 
years. 


Only a few replies indicated this deep interest in religious things. A 
large number say that the experience of a freshman in their particular 
institution is more often of this type: 


“There are so many outside activities into which a freshman may easily be 
drawn if he has any abilities at all. Often the freshman looks about him, bewil- 
dered, and cannot decide which things are important and which are trivial. He 
finds himself so entangled in a host of parties, fraternity responsibilities, athletic 
teams, and miscellaneous organizations that he has little time for thinking or study- 
ing. He either neglects these important things altogether, or he seriously injures 
his health in trying to keep up with the ‘college pace.’ In the bustle and rush he 
finds little time for personal devotions, or for church, and often he loses his inter- 
est in religious things. This is not suprising—everyone seems to expect it—and 
yet it is no less a tragedy because it is so common.” (Freshman, woman, 18 years.) 


Some Typical Problems 


Perhaps due to the type of question raised, most of the problems in- 
dicated in the responses have a distinctly religious setting. Four references 
reveal athletics as a felt problem; six mentioned fraternities; eleven spoke 
of relations between men and women; but nearly all indicated definite moral 
and spiritual problems as occupying student attention. Typical and recurring 
problems of seeking “success,” and of the general lack of interest, are 
illustrated by these quotations: 


“Most students appear to come to have a good time and to, in some way, learn 
the ropes of ‘being a success,’ which generally means, being rich. The problems 
which appear to exist for them, is how to find their place in the world—how to 
find what the place of self is, what the world is, where they rank, and what their 
responsibilities are for the obtainment of a ‘full’ life, one which at its end will 
be rich in experiences and ennobled by achievements.” ( Professor.) 

“The most typical and difficult problems of students were suggested, I believe, 
in a single sentence from a prayer which it was my privilege to hear Principal 
W. B. Selbie make. in Mansfield College Chapel, Oxford, England: ‘O Lord, save 
us from a happy-go-lucky life, laziness, and the flesh.’” (Professor.) j 


Problems do arise, however, despite the feeling of a number of teachers 
and seniors that students are as a class shiftless in their thinking. These 
problems arise in most cases from a conflict between the old theology and 
the new, from conflicting college interests, or from a desire to gratify their 
physical desires. The conflict between the old and the new religion is 
represented clearly in these quotations: 


“T find that a great many students have known the same experience as myself. 
They have been brought up under the dictum of orthodoxy, a great deal of which 
is medieval and irrational. They find that these ideas conflict with the truths of 
natural science, archeology and other forms of modern learning, and have a ten- 
dency to declare religion wrong.” (Professor.) 

“In many cases the most difficult is to carry the student over from his earlier 
notions, prejudices and limited vision to broader horizons, clearer thinking, and 
the application of new truth to his older ideas without upsetting him. Not always 
successfully met, but most successfully by not hurrying the student. Give him 
time to grow.” (Professor.) 

“I think many modern students are repelled from the Bible and the religion 
it sets forth, from their idea that it is simply a book of marvels, which modern 
knowledge has discredited. They do not know how to attain the true perspective.” 
(Professor. ) 
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“Perhaps the most outstanding problem is the difficulty students encounter in 
their effort to reconcile long cherished traditions about certain teachings, with 
modern interpretations of the Bible; to follow the historical method and not lose 
faith. A strangely paradoxical inconsistency adheres to the average student mind. 
He demands that the Bible, written ages ago and in an oriental land and through 
the medium of an oriental language, should answer all of his twentieth century 
questions in twentieth century terms. To realize that a book of the Bible can be 
the highest expression of ethical and moral teaching, and yet have no certified 
author or date, that the customs recorded were perfectly proper in those days and 
that truly exemplary men with the highest ideals actually committed sin—all this 
fails to satisfy the student mind as to ethics and historical accuracy. . . . Yet 
the same students will enter the scientific laboratory, and unhesitatingly base all 
of their experiments upon laws and formule, that have been discovered and 
formulated by men who very partially understood their full significance, but they 
did know enough of how given laws worked, to provide a basis for their investiga- 
tions. In science they seem willing to grant a wide margin to the ‘yet unknown,’ 
but in religion they demand the last degree of absolute certainly of every detail.” 
( Professor.) 

“I found that many students, learning the modern idea of the Bible and learn- 
ing to question its reliability for doctrinal purposes, fail to find safe anchorage, and 
unless they are guided very closely through the perilous period of discovery, they 
are apt to become somewhat agnostical in their ideas.” (Freshman, man, 28 years.) 

“The most difficult problem which a student must face today is the task of 
reorganizing his religious beliefs. Many have accepted the traditions and habits 
of the home and have caused these to be held sacred without any further grounds 
for their belief. But upon a closer study and a search for the why of things, these 
sacred ties have fallen to the ground and one of two thing~ takes place: Either 
they accept Christ’s principles in a new and better light with a much firmer foun- 
dation, or they cast off all religious dogma and beliefs and consider themselves 
‘master of their owri fate.’ I have found many of our students swing between 
these two extremes.” (Senior, man, 21 years.) 


A number of replies indicate very definite efforts to help students 
across the period of transition represented in the citation just given.* It is 
interesting to note, however, that with only two or three exceptions all those 
who replied to the questions indicated that they had passed safely through 
this transition. A frequent tendency and drift among students seems to be 
illustrated in the following two quotations: 


“It seems to me that the way these difficulties are usually met, is that they 
are disregarded. For example, the questioned supernatural birth of Christ is 
seldom mentioned. It is considered unimportant and is lightly treated. Our stu- 
dent religion tends to become less Bible study, less thought about God and spiritual 
communion with him, and more a question of morality. The redeeming power of 
Jesus is little discussed. We grow to think that the greatest thing is to lead a 
good life. It is Christ put into practice; not following Christ’s example in teach- 
ing others and praying to the Father, but living guileless lives here.” (Freshman, 
man, 20 years.) 

“If the student has had a strong Christian influence at home, and is blessed 
with a reasonable amount of persistence and good common sense, he will get through 
all right. College will either bring out his best qualities or his worst qualities, 
depending upon which are predominant. It will either make or break him.” (Fresh- 
man, woman, 18 years.) 


Although many students are “broken,” many do come through to a 
satisfactory solution, as is illustrated by the statements of a professor and 
of a senior which are representative of several replies: 


“Judging by the rather frequent personal interviews which I have with stu- 
dents, I should say that most of the biblical and theological difficulties are disposed 
of during the freshman year. Many freshmen come to me with questions about 
biblical infallibility, or the existence of God, or the divinity of Christ; compara- 
tively few of the upper division students seem troubled about these matters.” 
(Professor. ) , 

“Many students who come here have their ideas of God and religion entirely 
upset by their studies, but it is my observation that nearly all work out a more 


* See also an illuminating article in this issue by Mary A. Rolfe. 
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satisfactory outline for these things before they have completed their college course, 
and are stronger in the end for having done so. Many of my own ideals formed 
during adolescent years have been ‘shot,’ but in their place have been developed a 
new set, built on a firmer and more satisfactory basis, and furnishing room for 
development and expansion,’ (Senior, woman, 21 years.) 


It is interesting that in no case was it felt that serious conflict exists 







how the conflict is avoided: 


in the mind of the respondent between science and religion, although many 
did indicate, as shown above, that such conflicts are of frequent occurrence— 
the upsetting of the old and the difficulty of acquiring a new. Such exper- 
ience as the following show how this reconciliation takes place; or rather, 


“Emphatically, no! Although I have had no course in science this year, we 


ing conflicts seems to have passed by most of those who responded. Eleven, 





spent some time in considering modern astronomy, geology, and the theory of evo- 
lution, in connection with the study of Genesis in Old Testament History. I am 
now prepared to study any science in safety.” (Freshman, woman, 18 years.) 

“Personally I have experienced no especial conflict between science and re- 
ligion. I have had no reason to. So far as my study of science goes, my pro- 
fessors have shown that science and religion go hand in hand to one goal, that 
of finding the truth.” (Freshman, man, age unknown.) 

“T have found no conflict between science and religion. I have learned a great 
many things about science, and have learned to take the Bible for what it is worth 
rather than an absolute infallible guide, as I formerly did. My faith in the prin- 
ciple of Jesus has not been shaken, although I have learned to seek natural solu- 
tions for many of the miracles of the Bible. I have become a modernist without 
at the same time throwing away all of the miracles and unexplained stories of the 
Bible.” (Freshman, man, 28 years.) 


Both students and teachers have indicated that such conflicts do occur, 


but they always seem to be capable of solution ; for instance: 


“Many students find conflicts between science and religion. Part of this is 
due to their home religious training. I do not think that there are any conflicts 
too deep and too difficult, that could not be settled by a little good judgment on 
the part of the student. As for myself, I do not believe in letting science conflict 
with my religious training.” (Freshman, woman, 21 years.) 

have experienced some ‘conflict between science and religion.’ If every- 
thing works by natural laws, then where is there a place for God? Some people 
say that nature is God. But in that case, to put it very crudely, does God simply 
sit behind the scenes and pull the strings? Or did he create the world and then 
die? This has made me wonder whether there was a God or not. But I have come 
to the conclusion that probably there is some Power that I cannot understand.” 
(Freshman, woman, 18 years.) 

“Our college is an up-to-date college; modern science is taught quite thoroughly. 
We become acquainted with all the modern theories about science and religion. 
However, it seems to me that ringing through all of our scientific teachings as 
presented here, there is the thought that God is back of the whole thing. God 
started the universe and God is still living and guiding it.” (Freshman, man 
20 years.) 


The problem of chapel attendance—compulsory religion—appears in 


only eight of the responses, as illustrated in the following quotation: 


“The trustees are just now struggling with the question of compulsory versus 
voluntary chapel. We have had compulsory chapel up to now, but I do not 
believe that many students get any religious value whatever from it. Public opinion 
is against it and the attention is very poor. The service itself is lovely. At 7:00 
o'clock in the evening, we are in the beautiful building for 15 to 20 minutes; a 
hymn is sung, scripture or poetry read, and a prayer said. I think the trustees 
will not stand out on traditional belief, but will try to make the best decision for 
the majority of the students.” (Senior, woman, age unknown.) 


Eighteen responses make reference to compulsory chapel attendance, 


some of them expressing the opinion that chapel has very real values. Most 
replies, however, simply pass over the chapel service as an influence which 
does not enter profoundly into their lives. 


The problem of relations between men and women students with result- 
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however, of the 102 who replied, raised the question. Six of them felt that 
it was not a very great problem, while five indicated that it was to them really 
a difficult situation. Typical accounts are these: 


“The most difficult problem, I believe, is one concerning the proper associa- 
tions between men and women, the basis of the friendship and its limitation. It 
is a very real problem to a very great number. By the majority, it is met in a 
fine way with mutual understanding, but the mistakes or weakness of the few 
cast ." blight which misrepresents the whole.” (Theological student, woman, 21 
years. 

“The problem of sex, and the problem of a materialistic conception of life. 
We shall never go back to the old Puritan conception of life, but we must pre- 
serve the purity of our people, and protect the home and the coming generation. 
There is too much impure thinking and too much sexual immorality. Coupled 
with this is a pagan, materialistic conception of life which is very destructive to 
morals and religion, and to Jesus’ conception of the abundant life.” (Professor.) 

“The question of relationships between men and women does not appear to me 
nearly as grave as is often thought. It is a question that every student must con- 
sider, and come to a definite conclusion about. Once that is done, the matter is 
settled. To many it seems more a matter of inclination than of morals. (Fresh- 
man, woman, age unknown.) 


Problems arising from drink are so negligible that only two papers 
referred to the problem at all. A reply from one of the largest universities 
indicates that there the problem is minor: 

“Drinking does not concern the girls nearly as much as it does the men. Men 
have found that their being drunk does not raise either their own reputation or 
that of their house. As the attraction in getting drunk lay in the mistaken idea 
that it was ‘collegiate,’ the practice has lost its popularity.” (Freshman, woman, 
age unknown.) 

Athletics appears as a problem to only four of those who replied. One 
of thesé indicated that “as far as the physical aspect of the students’ char- 
acter is concerned, this institution fulfills its purpose.” Another says that 
“In all athletic contests we insist on playing the game fair—the ideal being 
to develop the highest physical and mental qualities.” In only one institution 
did the athletic problem appeal to the one replying as tempestuous, and it 
was due to a change of status: 


“Just recently we have had stormy days on the campus over the athletic pro- 
gram. The administration here has yielded to the demands of certain alumni, and 
is committed to an athletic policy for publicity purposes—new coach, high school 
propaganda, town contributions for athletic expenses, etc. Some of us are very 
unhappy over this; we feel that the use of athletics for advertising is a serious 
departure from the ideal of service to the physical welfare of the student body 
as a whole.” (Professor.) 


To summarize the question of student problems, we give the careful 
replies of two respondents. A thoughtful professor indicates in his opinion 
that among the most recurrent religious problems in student circles are 
these: 

“4. Need we, and can we rationally, believe in God? 

“2. What was Jesus, man or god? 

“3. Is Jesus’ way of life significant for today? 

“4. What right have we to impose Christianity on the orient? 
5. A group of personal conduct problems such as how we get the most out 
of life? How can we be both popular and decent? How can we find basic prin- 
ciples for living and thinking 5 

“6. Is religion passé in a siaiaiae era? Shall we stand by the church?” 


A thoughtful woman (Senior, freshman, 21 years) took the question 
to a great many of the students in her institution and after discussing it 
with them indicated the following six as the most significant problems 
of the students in her college: 
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4, Relation between science and religion. How can evolution, for instance, be 
included in religion as we have learned it from childhood? General attitude is to 
resist, at first, the evidence of science. Then a gradual acceptance of some of the 
scientific proofs, gradual breakdown of belief in dogmatic religion, and finally a 
building up of a new idea of God and of religion. 

“2. Relative values of all things. Why be moral? Why insist. upon religion? 
What can we use as standards? What constitutes success? Good character? 

“3. Is there any immortality, aside from influence during life? 

“4. How are the beliefs such as inspiration of the Bible, original sin, virgin 
birth, etc., in any way connected with real religion? 

“5” There is general lack of any understanding of the meaning of the doctrine 
of wean. Why was it necessary for Christ to die? How did his death in 
any way ‘take away our sins’? Why believe in it at all? On this question, I do 
not know of any student, myself included, who has worked out a satisfactory 
solution. 

“6. How is the race problem to be solved? What is the future of the white 
race? In what way is this a religious problem?” 


Modification of Spiritual Values Under the Influence of 
Higher Education 


Some day an enterprising graduate student will write a doctor’s thesis 
on “What Becomes of Ministerial Students Who Enter Higher Institutions ?” 
We all know that something happens to large numbers of them, to make 
them abandon the ministerial career before they finish their college course. 
It may be that the following account from a college junior (quoted by a 
professor) will be found typical of a number of others: 


“I graduated from high school at seventeen. I was and am a member of the 
church. We had a very persuasive and delightful young minister whom we adored 
and for whom we would do anything. Under his persuasive personality I took 
a pledge before my class and before the church that I would be a medical mis- 
sionary. He and the church set me upon a pedestal because I was the first and 
only young person to go into the Christian foreign service from that church. 
They have prided themselves in me; they have praised me before other young 
people—I have been held up as an example for all the church. Now I am a junior 
in college. I have learned some things about myself I did not know then: first, 
that I took that pledge in the height of excitement and under persuasion of a man 
I regarded very highly; second, I find I have not the money to take a long medical 
course; third, I know, and my teachers tell me, I have not the ability to become 
a first class doctor. I do not like the study and am persuaded it is not my calling. 
Fourth, I am not sure I ought to go to the foreign field. I would like to be a 
teacher in the grade or high schools. How am I to tell my family, church, and 
pastor? I have not lost faith, or love for the church of Christ, or desire for 
Christian service, but I know my friends and church and family will criticize the 
college and say it is the fault of the teaching. It is not. I am a better Christian 
and God is more to me and I thank the college. But how can I tell the church? 
They will not see it as I do!’ 


Modification of spiritual values takes place in a number of respects. 
In the cases in hand, we find frequent confirmation of one’s previous 
religious and theological outlook, with development in certain aspects; we 
find tendencies to appreciate the need for socializing religion, thereby taking 
it out of the realm of theology; we find tendencies to rationalize regarding 
religion with an attempt to change the basis from one of blind faith to one 
of more clear understanding; we find in some a clean cut recognition that 
they haye passed from the old to the new theology, usually claiming a 
broadening and deepening of religious ideals; and we find attitudes toward 
God distinctly modified in a number of ways. Attitudes toward organized 
religion (the church) are also considerably modified. 


1. Confirmation and Clarification of Previous Positions 


“I can honestly say that my college experience has not modified my spiritual 
values, as you define them, but rather has developed them and given more of a 
definite meaning to them than they had had before. I have learned that religion 
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is a related thing and that it means more to the spiritual life to live among your 
fellow men and try to help them than to try to keep you own soul free and spot- 
less from the world.” (Freshman, age unknown.) 

“This year has served to strengthen my old ideas about religion in general, 
and about God. In the rush and hurry of college life, the feeling of calmness and 
strength that comes only from prayer and communion is of vital importance. Inci- 
dentally, I have found that the men and women who are campus leaders are church- 
goers _ are active in organized Christian work.” (Freshman, woman, age un- 
known. 

“I think that this year has served to correlate and organize the disjointed ideas 
that I had before, rather than to change them in any very essential way. In other 
words, my ideas have developed and modified, but I do not think that they have 
radically changed. Of course, I have gone through periods of doubt when every- 
thing seemed so mixed up that I wondered if anything was worth while. But I 
have always come back to the idea that if everyone took that attitude, the world 
would be a terrible place, and that the most important thing for everyone is to live 
the best life that he can, and do as much good as possible.’ (Freshman, woman, 
18 years.) 

2. Religion Must Be Socialized. 


“T have learned that religions are created by man and therefore believe that 
a religion has a right to exist only so long as it lifts men to a higher plane of 
living. . . . I no longer think of Christianity as only a means by which we 
obtain personal salvation, but as the way of life by which the greatest good on 
earth may be obtained.” (Senior, man, 26 years.) 

“T see in the Bible a more vital and meaningful book than ever. My study of 
the social teaching of the prophets and Jesus has been especially helpful. I think 
of religion as a way of life more than merely a creed or an intellectual con- 
ception.” ( Professor.) 

“The problems raised in my thinking have concerned especially the character 
and purposes of Jesus. The common creedal and theological interpretations of him 
have become increasingly impossible to my mind. I believe that if we could get 
back to the Jesus of our earliest gospel, we should find him more completely human, 
and by that very fact vastly more significant as the revelation of God.” (Pro- 
fessor.) 

3. Tendencies to Rationalization. 


“Certain habits of religion which I had when I came to college have been cast 
off, as they were based upon a blind faith, prejudice, tradition and custom. In their 
place, I have developed a more intense and intellectual belief in the church, Jesus 
Christ and his principles.” (Senior, man, 21 years.) 

“I myself feel, however, that I am more shallow emotionally than I was before 
I entered school. I have directed my energy to study, and in place of a glowing 
fire of emotion there now burns within me the pale candle of intellectual ambition. 
I think that the religious lives of many theological students are affected in this 
way. When one minutely dissects the Synoptics and goes over Genesis with colored 
pencils marking off J and E, he cannot but look on his work in a colder and more 
systematic way than he did when he first cast his lot for the ministry. I believe 
that this feeling of coldness is a necessary and ephemeral one, however.” (Theo- 
logical student, man, 21 years.) 

“College has strengthened my religious tendencies. I have found nothing which 
revolutionized my whole way of thinking, but have watched an orderly, growing 
progression in belief.” (Senior, man, 21 years.) 


4. Definite Reconstruction. 


“I have become quite modern in some of my theological views, and feel that 
much of our dogma can well be discarded for a larger measure of Christian 
pragmatism.” (Senior, man, 29 years.) 

“It has caused me to reconstruct a great deal of my religious thinking, to 
substitute a rational theory of religion for a system of creeds and practices which 
has been considered orthodox by a particular religious denomination.” ( Professor.) 

“I have discarded the traditional views of religion, as they were passed on 
to me, and have substituted in their place a living ever-present concept of religion 
being the achievement of Christian character and the striving for a social kingdom 
of heaven on earth.” (Senior, man, 21 years.) 

“I feel that I have something that I have worked for a little. I have changed 
my theological beliefs from conservative to the so-called liberal point of view, 
due probably in part to college atmosphere, if nothing more, but I do not regard 
theology as the vital part of religion. I think my ideals are about the same as 
those I had when I entered college, only I have not quite so sanguine an expecta- 
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tion of their acceptance by everyone else as I had before.” (Senior, woman, age 


unknown.) 
5. Attitudes Toward God. 


As will be seen in another article in this issue,* student ideas about 


God range from personal to impersonal, with somewhat a margin of doubt. 
The attitudes taken by those who replied to the present question would 
indicate a very genuine development of ideas concerning God; for instance: 


“As for my attitude toward God, that has developed, too. I do not think that 
a belief in him is at all essential to "leading a good life. If he exists, our belief 
with regard to it makes no difference. And the same is true if there is no God. 
Something uplifts us in times of trouble. It may be God; it may not be. What 
difference does it make what we think about it? I myself feel that there must 
be some Power, greater than ourselves, that created the universe and rules it. But 
I cannot understand its nature, or how it works.” (Freshman, woman, 18 years.) 

“God is very much more real to me than He was when I began to teach. My 
definition of God would be considerably different now than it was at the time 
because I identify him with the whole cosmic process, but while he is in the process 
he is an ideal which has not been fully revealed, but is in the process of fuller 
revelation.” (Professor.) 

“God is as much of a heavenly father to me as he ever was—no, he is even 
more so. He is real! He is more than spirit, more than mind—he is a personality, 
a father. My daily communion with him has guided me and strengthened me for 
the strenuous duties of college life.” (Freshman, woman, 21 years.) 


6. Attitudes Toward the Church. 
Do college students go to church?} Apparently it depends entirely on 


the institution and the church. Conflicting opinions are expressed in the 
following attitudes taken by students: 


“I must confess that I have not been as faithful in church work here as I was 

in my home town. I think that is characteristic of nearly all students. There is 

a rather large church here of our own faith and there is not much responsibility 

felt. We students do not belong to the church. It ran without us before we 

came, and we do not feel that we are absolutely necessary. I think there is a 

tendency here to be more lax in church attendance than when we were at home.” 
(Freshman, man, 20 years.) 

“T was brought up in a Christian home, trained in the ways of God and the 
church. I was mortified at first to find a number of students who found it un- 
necessary to attend the church services but who found it more to their advantage 
to remain in their rooms and study. They believe in God but do not find attend- 
ance at church necessary for a worship of him. The group is by no means in a 
majority but simply shows a growing tendency to neglect the church. A personal 
confession finds me inclining to their point of view, in thought if not in action.” 
(Freshman, man, 19 years.) 

“I have felt a vague indifference toward the outward manifestations of re- 
ligion, because of the very monotonous regularity of them. It is purely a psycho- 
logical effect. Daily and weekly attendance at chapel, at prayers, at vespers, at 
church has become as much a part of my everyday schedule as classes, even when 
required only by precedent and popular sentiment. Other girls have told me that 
they have noticed the same feeling and have been distressed at their MENTAL 
lack of interest. It is an unfortunate fact, and yet one which may not necessarily 
overbalance the really good influence of religious habit-forming.” (Freshman, 
woman, 18 years.) 

“Personally I have become more active in church work during each year of my 
college course, and I am now, at graduation, more convinced that the church must 
go forward than when I entered college. I believe, however, that there are many 
points in modern church organization and doctrine which are not making for prog- 
ress, which are repressing the best thought and action of the people, and which are 
driving away many people of superior ability and intellect. College students as 
I know them are deeply interested in religion, but the majority consider the church 
a rather outworn, ‘behind the times’ organization. The attitude upon this campus 
is much the same as that taken by the student conference at Evanston last winter.” 
(Senior, woman, 21 years.) 


* By H. L. Searles. 





+See article in this issue by W. C. Eels. 
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What this student expresses in her last sentence seems to be true 
of a very large number of those replying. Denominationalism is not 
popular with most students. The current attitude taken is shown in the 
following : 


“It has shown me the foolishness of denominationalism. I still believe in a 
variety of methods of worship, where more than one church can be supported, 
but, after all, the principle of denominationalism is wrong as practiced today. 
do, however, strongly believe in the church as being the only adequate messenger 
available for the spread of the Gospel.” (Freshman, man, 28 years.) 

“T believe that since all the churches are seeking for the salvation of men 
and are trying to bring peace and happiness into the world, it would be better 
to cast aside so much of the denominationalism and become one great brotherhood 
under the leadership of the Jesus of the apostles.” (Senior, man, 26 years.) 

“I know of one little Maine town which has three churches, each with an attend- 
ance of about forty or fifty, and each half-supporting a minister. There is abso- 
lutely no doctrinal difference between these churches and yet I am willing to 
venture that the archangel Michael and all his hosts could not effect a union be- 
tween them.” (Theological student, man, 22 years.) 


SUMMARY 


We recognize throughout the whole presentation a certain inadequacy. 
The number of cases presented is too small for statistical summary and 
the wide range of vocabulary and style preclude the possibility of saying 
very often that a certain number of students or professors believe just 
this way or that. We must, therefore, take the cases as individual repre- 
sentations which may or may not have wide application among the student 
or professorial groups. Where the evidence has justified we have indicated 
that “several” or “a good many” or “few” responses represent a given 
point of view. 

Running through the entire range, however, are two or three very 
definite notes. It may be repeating platitudes to mention them, but they 
are very significant. 

1. Students enter college frequently with the most inadequate ideas 
regarding religion, as well as regarding other things. In institutions where 
religion is taught as a discovery, where a very definite effort is made to show 
that there is no inherent conflict between science and religion, matters usually 
work out well. As many students have indicated, the difficulty in many insti- 
tutions lies in a lack of endeavor to bridge this religious gap. Students thereby 
become confused, and, unless they are helped, are inclined to become doubters 
or indifferent. 

2. The college life is a very busy.life. Students are pressed for time. 
They do not have te go to church or Sunday school. There is, therefore, 
a tendency to use Sunday morning for study, and a consequent neglect of 
organized religion. 

3. There is a widespread feeling of dissatisfaction with organized re- 
ligion as a whole and a feeling that religion does not function as adequately 
as it should in the lives of students. This dissatisfaction may or may not 
lead to a successful “revolt of youth” within the church. 











AN EMPIRICAL INQUIRY INTO THE GOD 
EXPERIENCE OF ONE HUNDRED AND 
FORTY COLLEGE STUDENTS 


HERBERT L. SEARLES* 


The purpose of this study is first, to investigate the mechanism and pre- 
sent a picture of the religious experience of college students, and secondly, to 
discuss the problems of religious education which grow out of the insight thus 
afforded. The material for the study was gathered by the questionnaire meth- 
od from five classes in two colleges and two universities in the middle west. 
No defense is made by the writer of this method of securing data, and, as the 
truth of the picture depends both upon the truth and frankness with which 
the respondents have been able to state their experiences and the accuracy 
with which they have been interpreted, account should be taken of the proba- 
bility of error in the results. 

I. Psychological and statistical analysis of the God experience 

of college students 
1. The God Concept of College Students 


The first question was asked in order to discover whether God was con- 
ceived of as personal or impersonal. Of the 140 students from whom I re- 
ceived answer, 10% are in a position of doubt, disbelief or agnosticism in 
regard to the existence of God. Of the remaining 90%, 23% \believe in a 
personal and 52% in an impersonal God. 11% believe in both and 14% are 
indefinite and uncertain in their terminology. These figures are in decided 
contrast to the findings of Pratt’ based upon 74 answer to a similar question. 
He discovered that 91% of those who answered believed in a personal God. 
More in accord with our findings are the results of Leuba’s study? compiled 
from the answers of nearly a thousand students to the question—“Do you 
think of God as a personal or impersonal being?” He found 56% of the 
men and 82% of the women believing in a personal God. The more imper- 
sonal trend found in the present study is partly explained by the fact that 
46% of the respondents are seniors and graduates. When analyzed from the 
standpoint of class in college, the following figures result. 

Personal Impersonal 


Class Percent Percent 
ORS oo io-s ve v's Sihneetehs Urewe Srp eh REN G sae eRe ee Ee Uennae 50 50 
AMMO. 5.w'v i:0:0\o.0'cin a sstp shew ae aero tine as Wee srie @atele/baweeies 47 53 
RMON, 55 's.o:0 6 0's. 9 56's 4.08 8h SRE RES DRE aN wren a Mea eee Ree 19 81 
OE 05 bn 5 sins one cweeaep ve eee RCE eMail es OLE LE en 26 4 
ERAUBE . o.0'0 5.6.0 000 bbb GRE Ny Veins WEEN ROE UREN ewes Cher rnnS 35 65 


We notice here a trend toward the impersonal conception of God in the 
upper classes which is largely explained on the ground of the reaction against 
anthropomorphic notions held in childhood. The opposite trend toward the 
personal noticeable in graduates can be explained on the ground that many of 
the latter have gone through a process of reconstruction so that what they 
mean by personal is the result of mature experience and a somewhat scientific 
attitude of mind. 





*Dr. Searles is Professor of Biblical History and Literature, James Millikin Uni- 
versity, Decatur, Illinois. 

1. Pratt, Psychology of Religious Belief, page 263. 

2. Leuba, The Beltef in God and Immortality, page 202. 
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2. The God Experience as Immediate and Intuitive 


The word “Mysticism” should probably be avoided in the description of 
the religious experience of college students. The sense of a presence which 
Pratt* calls “milder mystical experience,” however, is quite common among 
my respondents. 42% describe in more or less detail what they consider to 
be a definite experience of the presence of God. Only a small percentage 
deny that they have any experience which can be called a sense of presence. 
An attempt to analyze these intimate experiences leads us to a consideration 
of both the objective reality and the subjective experience of apprciation, 
worth and value. Space will not permit this analysis or quotations from the 
descriptions of the experiences, which are rich in imagery and symbolism. 
The facts have led us to base the sense of a presence upon three factors: 
(1) The valuation process which goes on and the mechanism through which 
the objective reality is reported is traced to the intimate sensory processes, 
involving the intimate senses recognized by recent psychology—taste, smell, 
touch, pain, temperature, equilibrium, kinaesthetic and organic; (2) The sub- 
conscious ; and (3): The affective aspect of the mental life. The significance 
of this phase of the study is that it has revealed the fact that college students 
who are expected to place great emphasis upon the intellect and to value truth 
only as it appeals to the reason, admit that the higher values of religion are 
not found by the exercise of the intellect but in the realm of appreciation and 
affection. 

3. Negative Attitudes—Doubt, Agnosticism, Disbelief ; 


Thirty percent of the total group show negative attitudes. This includes 
those who are still negative, those in the process of reconstruction and those 
who have arrived at a reconstructed position after a period of doubt. The 
occasion of doubt appears as follows: 






Occasion of doubt Percent 
eg RR III oo icici go. ccc. nich ck chee Gatwaewe dd dennccdeucueltaucneseeeu 52 
pee Co Aer Seer err eerie ce er ee Rhea e ae dua tne adaweeene 21 
Peete Gee ONES. ioc bc cence edecchcwiwcditines ceaseepue auth jax datas 9 
Failure to get expected experience...............cceccceeeces iti is ae a ee ate 9 
PRE boa Soca a eee eo ek eke wcakade th caeabnuseuaxedddedtiinee 9 


When doubt tis traced to its beginning, and the specific cause discovered, 
the first objects appear in order of importance as follows: 


First objects of doubt Percent 
‘fraditional beliefs ............... Je see ceccccrccccccececeecsuseseceesucehesees 30 
Acttpesty Sine terme OF UNG TINE. 0 5 50 onc ce cine dc ncasansscencesatedecs 28 


PGie Cr Clr CINE CN ioc oi ede hcic dtc dcinvns ccecdceseccuvasnesedes 
De I occ koe ok nacs Secaccaicetesdecsnd paugudeneeratedaeusvas 
Esmee 00 Genes co livcs cob dec ki cdieiiawieecicdss Jcldcsacdsncaeaewcedgugumenues 
Offensive attitude of conservatives 
SHemE INOUMEEICS 65 ccc onccec csc ccs tecctddwensieveresacuacencuscenneeaeaunes 
Pe errr er rere Cerri titre er rer sk 
NOP GARR, nso ck Rive eete cedeedsees saya sede cen cendesues oe opreecange cues 

The causes leading out of doubt are more difficult to determine. How- 
ever, studies are mentioned as the cause in the majority of cases. Other 
influences such as friends, conversion, re-interpretation of the Bible and col- 
lege atmosphere are mentioned. 

It is hardly safe to generalize upon the results of such a limited study, 
but as far as the evidence goes, there is a decided difference between the 
causes leading to doubt and agnosticism on the one hand, and to disbelief 





3. Pratt, The Religious Consciousness, page 337. 
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on the other. Doubt and agnosticism seem to be associated in most cases 
with a not too violent reaction against traditional concepts and are the 
results of growth and study. Disbelief usually reflects a personal antag- 
onism for a person, an institution or a social order, in addition to other 
contributing factors, which results in a transfer of antipathy from the 
original cause to elements in the present with which they are linked by 
association. 
4. Belief in God 

The present section deals with the evidence and foundations for belief 
in God, the relationship between the degree of certainty of the belief and 
the evidence which sustains it, and identifies the types of belief present. 
Arguments for belief are given 28 times, authority of parents 59 times, of 
the Bible 67 times and of some person 19 times. Personal experience of 
the presence of God is used as evidence 56 times and other reasons covering 
a wide range of evidence occur 81 times. The relationship between the 
degree of certainty and the evidence which sustains it has been determined 
by means of a scale. The result is 88% of certainty, with only 62% of 
evidence and 28% of rationalized evidence. These results were checked by 
asking a single class to grade themselves on the three points: degree of cer- 
tainty, degree of evidence, and degree of rationalized evidence. The results 
were 78% certainty, 62% evidence, and 58% rationalized evidence. The 
high percentage of rationalized evidence here is partly explained by the fact 
that they were placed on their guard by the request to grade themselves. 

An attempt to classify the various types of belief reveals four main 
types which may be called authoritative or habitual, the reasoned, the emo- 
tional, and the volitional. The authoritative and emotional types are char- 
acteristic of most respondents, while the reasoned and volitional make up 
the smaller number. 

Two things stand out as a result of the foregoing. First, the apparent 
impotence of the intellect to sustain with evidence the belief that is valued 
so highly, and secondly, the fact that belief of the intellectual type is in 
the minority. 

5. Growth in Conception of God 

An analysis of the material on the changes in the conception of God 
show three well-defined lines of growth: that of a gradual development from 
childhood beliefs without troublesome doubts and violent reactions ; an entire 
reconstruction following a period of doubt and disbelief, sometimes taking 
the form of a return to the earlier belief filled with a new content; and a 
process of reconstruction which is still going on. The percentages are as 


follows: Male Female 
Percent Percent 

ECUMRL OE. x5 co codeenn si oalcawe te Bika eres teas onan aneeemeenee 60 70 

Path Geconsiructed Alter OME so 6c 6s oohc Vewiee's ow elaowmesece neers 15 9 

cee cee ee IMP ee tine Arn iy craniotomy te card eae 15 3 

LEE AINE DLOCERS OF LECONSTEUCTIORS 6.055.005.5065 52cceesus nour ndteeer se cesses 10 10 

2 CS | SEI ren OS fre ers emer eee ee hr mee en 8 


Some of the more important changes in the nature of the God concept, 
viewed objectively, will be noted. 


Percent 
Prom human bem’ to non-nersonal BEING... oes. ce scrcekereeseseeseeccsens 21 
Dire Sua tO MOE OP OUO ac dog or sine 5 yie's 5-0 bople vd ora delein bane Rtald siatiees 14 
Reon pital bem to Gersouel NBO s 6 si66-c5 oie ics hs cee vnedaleeeseeeenewntes ee 12 
11 
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Percent 
From human being to ideal and moral guide.....................22-000-0-ee0e- 9 
PORE See Ctr en Oe BENNIE. 6 foe Sede cce dcdcasecnetescesaceseedna arene 7 
rns Seen Ons RIE 00 Bh NOR. oo ooo 6 oc Ses cnn dens tnecsiduscnuannssdbdubes 7 
Proms dees ceerwenir es Gren GF MUROOEE. 6.065 o 65s occ ccwecedsnadedantcadabewes oS 
Ges en IS a cecatinaees ccndaccuiewarnemslaweadeira 4 
From vague human being to more real human being................---..---..- 2 
CURE as Sarees stad cna choos hewad ebdeiaes) auhécadvedkead ayeieteane 9 


The subjective experience described as accompanying these changes 
reflects definite lines of growth, in general from the unsatisfactory and 


unreal to the abiding and satisfying. Percent 
WCC RE WI ong gs ken oe dc vaecndsenktansioousa cman b ad xa baela eaereleas 15 
From moral obligation to freedom.................cccccccccccccccceccccongece 8 
From vividness to loss of vividness and confusion..........------++---+++-++-+> 8 
From material reliance to spiritual reliance...........---------ee-eeeee eee eeees 5 
From passive acceptance to cooperation....... i oad ca eae anes cee 5 
From no value for life to value for life...........-----ce- eee ccc ecceeceeeceeet 5 
From emotional to intellectual... .. 2... cccccccccccceccccccceccccocecoeencass 5 
Fron fatale tc fFRCGGOE. co ono co vig cw ccc ccncicevcceccisdutesduuseednndsawsa 2 
| ee ry pre rrr tr errr or ree ers 36 
CHIN ors a5 Wieder e eke can bdrs bbw wads abe EN KES re anes an ae ee kere 11 
The causes given for these changes in conception rank in importance as 
follows: ‘Seen 
dentate Daenens GE GENES: «. . ooo ons cin occ owcndcnseesddaccdevenctadeeda 57 
MSGR AIM MRUPOUMND s os 53 ho'c5 05 on oe tie cesateceadsacnadaddacdewdbadeuee 14 
TINS 95g os os Se caccer cas sane 440 eeeKeekeecteue abi a eee 7 
CII Siecle ae sb Ss hese wes ecm neendtadske aadeee aauawacetaaskane ee 5 
CHM cas sisa hoins eon cud ed oueeceere cdeonwaus Jie cdawercuneee nila sae a 
TSS SE Ree ae Ee ee Ee et ne aE Ee PRR ee es S Aree 3 
DONO oo 5-g 4.6 se O Ae nin TE Kae hnotc 6 po ha a Ruktele Ne oRe aaa eeke aati 3 
Oh, SE IIE. «55:0. Sie o's Sia De cable wack eile BREN Pare <n EN WOE 3 
POSE | Sociecdi'déévie datcks occctuibeches eset nodwees eed wel ce eee 


Science and philosophy as educational influences, operating to bring 
about a larger and more satisfactory conception of God, are mentioned in 
the greatest number of cases. On the whole, the evidence is in favor of 
higher education as a factor in achieving a wholesome faith in God, both as 
a precursor of disturbing doubts—the starting points of reconstruction— 
and as the chief means of their solution. 

Of course it is to be expected, since those under consideration are col- 
lege students, that studies should exert the greatest influence, but at the 
same time it should be noted that the idea that higher education leads to 
religious faith is somewhat revolutionary. 


II. Some suggestions for reiigious education 


We are now ready to survey hastily the ground over which we have 
traveled and to ask ourselves what attitude religious education will assume 
toward the problems here presented. 

On the one hand, we find a richness and variety of religious experience 
which in college students is surprising. This is most noticeable when we 
leave out of account the intellectual conceptions and turn our attention to 
the evident value of God in the more intimate life processes. The tendency 
for students to assimilate new truth and to adjust themselves by a process 
of reconstruction is apparent. 

On the other hand, we must face the fact which has developed in the 
course of our study that there is a great deal of spiritual poverty and intel- 
lectual barrenness with relation to religious values, and a consequent moral 
inertia. The facts that 10% of 140 average college students assume a nega- 
tive attitude toward the God idea, that 52% believe in an impersonal God, 
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and that 20% have discarded traditional belief and have found no worthy 
substitute, are evidence that religion is not functioning in a fully vital man- 
ner. The trend of our evidence has been in the main in agreement with 
the findings of Professor Leuba, to which we have previously referred. In 
the summary of his investigation among college students, he says, “The 
deepest impression left by these records is that, so far as religion is con- 
cerned, our students are groveling in darkness. Christianity, as a system of 
belief, has utterly broken down, and nothing definite, adequate, and convinc- 
ing has taken its place. Their beliefs, when they have any, are superficial 
and amateurish in the extreme. There is no generally acknowledged author- 
ity; each one believes as he can, and few seem disturbed at being unable 
to hold the tenets of the churches.” * He seems here to be measuring re- 
sults by “Christianity as a system of belief.” It should be pointed out that 
Christianity, at least as conceived of by its founder, has never been intended 
as a system of belief but rather a way of life, not a static condition but an 
ever-changing, enlarging and progressive realization of truth. When meas- 
ured by this standard, the outlook among college students is more hopeful. 

The problems which have developed in the course of our study, and 
which religious education must take into consideration in the training of col- 
lege students, are of three main types: First, the problem which enters in 
the organization on the part of the students of intellectual conceptions in 
religion. Second, the problem of the development of moral and spiritual 
life, the cultivation of right attitudes—how to make religion appeal to the 
more intimate life processes. Third, the problem of getting religion to func- 
tion in conduct and service. 

(1) The first problem begins far back in the early religious training 
of boys and girls in the home and Sunday school. Intellectual difficulties 
in religion in college are usually traceable to an inadequate or misdirected 
early training in religion. We have pointed out in the discussion of negative 
attitudes that traditional beliefs and the authority and infallibility of the 
Bible are prominent as the first objects of doubt. A great deal of intel- 
lectual difficulty is due to the method of teaching the Bible which existed 
a generation ago. We are the children of that generation and are reaping 
the harvest of the refusal of our parents to recognize the benefits of the 
historical and literary method of interpreting the Bible. 

Again, it has appeared in our study that the whole background of many 
of our young people of the present college generation is that of reverence 
for authority, and they often believe that religion stands or falls with a 
certain brand of theology. Hitherto someone else has thought for them 
and often to a surprising extent has succeeded in establishing a set of ideas 
which are defended with great tenacity. When this type of youth is intro- 
duced to the scientific method of observation, analysis, classification, inference 
and verification, he is inevitably bewildered. 

But our problem lies only partly in the years previous to college age. 
Not all the failure to function properly in college students can be blamed on 
the agencies of religious education brought to bear upon them before college. 
If the college or university professes to prepare men and women for life, 
it must recognize that education is not complete without definite attention 
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to this determining factor in life. Horne says: “If, for example, the science 
of religions reveals man, in the words of the lamented Sabatier, ‘incurably 
religious,’ here is an element of the educational ideal whose omission is 
intolerable.” * 

That there is a decidedly intellectual interest in problems of religion 
is revealed by the fact that 82 different problems were presented in answer 
to the question—‘What are the problems in relation to the God experience 
or belief in God which seem to you important ?” 

This intellectual interest reveals a mine of wealth that should be turned 
into a lasting contribution to life. It remains for the teachers of our col- 
lege students to see to it that it is mined, and not allowed to rust out or 
become buried deeper under a crust of indifference. It is one of the func- 
tions of higher education to teach students to be at home with the higher 
intellectual concepts of religion and to be able to define their position clearly. 

While we agree in the main with James that “Feeling is the deepest 
source of religion and that philosophic and theological formulas are secondary 
products, like translations of a text into another tongue,” * yet we maintain 
that the reason may have a very important part to play in acquiring a satis- 
factory intellectual viewpoint towards the facts of religion. Royce has 
objected to James’ limitation on the reason and insists that the whole use of 
reason be estimated in its proper context. Perhaps synthesis rather than 
analysis is the function of the reason in religion. He defines reason as “The 
power to get articulate insight—insight into wholes rather than fragments.” * 

If the college student can be brought to see that the reason has as its 
function the synthesizing of many facts so that he may “see life steadily 
and see it whole,” the tendency to trust absolutely in the method of analysis 
will be overcome and he will acquire an intellectual viewpoint which sees 
many facts and brings them into harmonious relationship. Each teacher in 
his respective field—whether it be science, philosophy, history or religion— 
has the unusual possibility of awakening the dormant spiritual powers of 
the students whom he teaches, by presenting his subjects as part of a great 
unified whole; by teaching that truth, no matter where discovered, is God’s 
truth and truth for all life. The teacher of physics has an unparalleled op- 
portunity of driving home the truth that as law rules in the world of nature, 
so it rules in the realm of the moral and spiritual life. The teacher of 
biology may so teach his subject as to awaken awe and respect for the 
physical facts of life and create vision for the future as he unfolds the long 
and hard path up which life has climbed in its progressive journey from 
undifferentiated protoplasm to human organism. The teacher of history may 
so present his subject as to awaken reverence and love for great personalities, 
and show that in the march of human events an ever-increasing purpose 
runs. The teacher of geology may trace the finger-prints of God in the 
great manuscript of the earth’s crust and show that the story is not yet 
completed. The teacher of philosophy can teach humility in view of the 
rich genius of past generations and arouse enthusiasm for truths yet undis- 
covered and problems yet unsolved. 

(2) Our second problem is that of dealing with the more immediate 
and intuitional religious processes, motives, sentiments and attitudes. In this 
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case, as well as in the former, the problem roots back in the early training of 
youth. Training in worship or the development of religious attitudes in 
children is almost a new art in the program of religious education. Re- 
ligious training has been largely a matter of storing the mind with facts 
and not the development of motives and attitudes. When children have 
taken part in worship, it has been largely in adult congregations and has 
usually amounted to a mere sentiment with no particular content. In view 
of this fact, it is impossible to expect them as adults to have a very deep 
appreciation of the meaning of worship. It is remarkable that so many 
college students have, in spite of this defect, developed to such an extent 
the more intimate side of their religious natures, and find satisfaction in 
the subjective experience of the presence of God. As we have seen in our 
study of the intimate sense elements of the God experience, imagery and sym- 
bolism play an important part. Non-ritualistic denominations have been 
slow to recognize the many factors involved in the act of worship. Little 
has been done to enrich the somewhat barren service. The appeal has been 
almost entirely to the ear and the great range of the intimate senses has been 
left untouched. It is to these senses that the Catholic church makes a power- 
ful appeal through its pageantry of ritual, symbolism, solemn music and 
chant. 

Whenever ritual is modernized so as to harmonize with a forward look- 
ing intellectual viewpoint, it has had a profound effect upon the worshiper. 
A notable experiment of this kind has been carried out in London by Stanton 
Coit. Might it not be that a large group of students who claim no par- 
ticular interest in the higher values, zsthetic and religious, have within them 
the essential elements of religious, dormant and inarticulate? How can that 
which is inarticulate be made articulate? The type of emotional appeal 
which has been uppermost in religious revivals in college communties has 
failed to bring permanent results because, in the nature of the case, there 
has been a failure to provide a permanent means of expression, and because 
they were not rooted in the more stable centers of the organism. This 
method should be replaced by a more normal one, which will provide for a 
community of worship, of interests and of purpose. 

(3) Our third problem is that of getting religion to function in con- 
duct and service. Any failure for religion so to function in our present 
college generation reveals a defect in the older method of character training 
and religious education of children, which must be corrected by the adoption 
of the method of teaching described by the maxim, “Learn to do by doing.” 
The traditional method of teaching religion has been pre-eminently the im- 
partation of knowledge and the stimulation of the sentiments in the hope 
that right conduct would follow as a matter of course. Doing for others 
has seemed to be a by-product of religion rather than its center and founda- 
tion. The equilateral triangle of complete character with its sides—intellect, 
sentiments and conduct—has been conceived of as resting upon the senti- 
ments as a base. Recent educational physchology insists that character train- 
ing should rest upon conduct as a base. Out of the 82 problems which 
were suggested by my respondents as having vital significance in relation to 
the God experience, only 13 center in the realm of the will or have to do 
with the application of religion to social conditions. In the question asked 
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on the relationship between the individual and God, 58 persons describe 
that relationship as “intellectual,” 52 in terms of “communion,” 45 as a feel- 
ing of “buoyancy” and 34 as “purposeful activity.” It is also evident that 
the two factors in the religious life, that of communion with God and social 
service, are not harmoniously adjusted to each other. When one identifies 
religion closely with a subjective experience, he is likely to dwell upon those 
values to the exclusion of others. On the other hand, those who have 
caught the vision of service, of religion as social have little use for the inti- 
mate and more subjective values. 

To meet this situation the college or university should undertake the 
consistent cultivation of motives and ideals and direct them along the line 
of some great loyalty such as that which cemented the nation during the 
war and which received such a response from college men and women. The 
college or university should undertake to educate religiously for the state, 
for the problems of the industrial order, education, politics and the church. 
This can be done in two ways: through practical activity in the service of 
the college community during the college course, and through the curriculum 
and the personnel of the institution. 

The first is probably harder to achieve than the second. The atmosphere 
of the average college community is somewhat abnormal and artificial. A 
new group of interests is thrust upon the college students. They are in a 
competitive system and are forced to hold their own in scholarship as well 
as in the social group. On the other hand, there are factors such as college 
loyalty, the atmosphere of fraternity, and the feeling of oneness in a com- 
mon enterprise which should become important means toward the socializing 
of the minds of the students if wisely directed. The other means of appeal- 
ing to that moral idealism which is a natural outgrowth of religion is through 
the regular work of the classroom. A college or university, by its very 
nature, should lead students to see beyond the “bread and butter” conception 
of their calling—even beyond self culture to that of creative activity in life. 

The vocation of teaching should be interpreted not as the imparting 
of facts, but as the awakening of personality, the inspiring of affection, 
reverence, and trust for the great realities, truths, and laws of the universe 
and the human values involved. The profession of law should be seen not 
as the winning of the case but the establishment of right relationships be- 
tween men and classes in society, the defense of the weak against the oppres- 
sion of the strong, so that those conditions may exist in which personality 
is sacred and allowed to develop and bloom. Medicine should be interpreted 
not in terms of fees, but in the health of the community and the further 
development of science in order that generations yet unborn shall have a 
chance to live free from the ravages of destructive disease. Engineering 
should be viewed not only as the building of bridges but the creation of a 
highway for the onward march of a progressive civilization, bringing greater 
economic and social benefits to mankind. Commerce and business should be 
presented not as a means of profit but the making of the good things from 
one part of the world available to all, the opening up of the resources of 
mother earth to the service of her children, to the end that life may be 
enriched spiritually, economically, intellectually and socially. The ministry 
should be considered not as an obligation to perpetuate a venerable institu- 
tion but as an opportunity to interpret to men and women those meanings, 
values and truths which lead to a more abundant life individually and socially. 
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The modern cynical campus critic might promptly answer this question, 
“They don’t!” It seems to have become fashionable to criticize the religious 
life of our college students in general and their church going habits (or 
lack of them) in particular. It might almost be termed one of the great 
American sports. A few quotations from a dozen different magazine arti- 
cles of recent date are typical: ““To the college student of today, the church 
is far away.” “The larger group of college men view the church with a 
feeling of indifference.” “A pretty godless lot.” “College experience drugs 
the student into religious insensibility.” “Those who attend (church) reg- 
ularly are few.” “Religious interest is small, if measured by church going.” 
“They enter college as Christians and graduate as atheists or agnostics.” 
“Never was deeper apathy toward religion displayed in any generation than 
among the generation from whence those freshmen have sprung.” 

But when one reads the articles of which these and similar quotations 
are a part, although brilliantly written, they seem to be largely matters of 
opinion, of vague generality, or clever characterization. To the scientific 
mind they have one rather serious deficiency—the lack of simple facts to 
support their sweeping generalizations. 

Again we read: “A common cry is that the campus has deserted the 
church, and forgotten its creator.’ “This generation at college is going to 
the demnition bow-wows.” 

Not even the most caustic critic of the campus claims conditions are as 
bad now as they were a century ago, as recently described by President 
Burton of the University of Chicago: 


“At Bowdoin College in 1807 there was only one Christian. At Yale there was 
for four years but one, and but four or five in other years about the beginning of 
the century. Often every student was a professed infidel, or at least outside the 
church. Bishop Meade of Virginia said in 1811 that William and Mary College 
was a hot bed of French infidelity, and that for many years in every educated man 
he expected to find an infidel. Certainly we have gone a long way since those 
days. I do not mean to say conditions are ideal—I know to my sorrow that they 
are not. But despite all that we might find fault with or regret, I think any one 
who knows our colleges will testify that a large number of students give religion 
fair consideration and many of them whole-hearted devotion.” 

Has the modern campus “deserted the church and forgotten its creator,” 
or do the students “give religion fair consideration and many of them whole- 
hearted devotion”? 

Granted that final judgment on the religious life of an individual cannot 
be based upon any external manifestation of it; granted that a student may 
be devoutly religious and never darken a church door; granted that he may 
be a regular attendant at church and have not the slightest true religion about 
him! Yet on the whole, the opposite is true. It is still true today, as it was 
twenty centuries ago: “By their fruits ye shall know them.” If we desire 
to judge the religious life of a group of students, we must judge it by some 
outward manifestation of it. On the whole it is doubtless true that the 
majority of those who are religiously inclined find the best expression of 
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their religious needs and activities in regular church attendance, in association 
with others of similar nature in organized churches. 

If then we secure reliable information regarding the church going habits 
of college students, if we find that many of them attend church regularly, 
if we discover authentic reasons for such attendance, it will be valuable evi- 
dence tending to show to what extent the campus has not yet entirely 
“deserted the church and forgtten its creator’—to- what extent the dogs 
may have a few more years to wait! 


The Investigation 


These are questions which the class in Statistical Methods at Whitman 
College recently tried to answer regarding their fellow students. This class, 
composed of twenty-five juniors and seniors, prepared a questionnaire with 
unusual care representing the student point of view with reference to church 
attendance. 

This questionnaire asked for information from each student regarding 
sex, class, church membership, residence, and regularity of church attendance 
before and since entering college. It contained a list of sixteen possible 
reasons for church attendance, and each student was asked to check those 
reasons which had an influence in causing him to attend church. Each stu- 
dent was also asked to “double check” the most important reason for church 
attendance. These reasons, in brief, as suggested and phrased by the students 
themselves, were as follows: 

For worship, inspiration, and development of spiritual life; training for 
religious work ; demands of conscience; habit ; appeal of sermon; enjoyment 
of music ; assisting in the service (singing in choir, ushering, etc.) ; personal- 
ity of the minister; influence of parents; influence of the minister; attend- 
ance of friends; curiosity ; company of person of the other sex ; special occa- 
sions (Easter, Mother’s day, fraternity day, etc.) ; miscellaneous. 

The questionnaire was distributed to the students in chapel as a part 
of the religious service, its object was briefly explained by the faculty mem- 
ber leading chapel, and they were asked to fill it out and hand it in unsigned 
at once. There were, of course, some absences due to illness and other rea- 
sons, but after a few obvious attempts at humor were discarded there re- 
mained four hundred and eight questionnaires, satisfactory for tabulation, 
analysis, and study. These represented eighty-five percent of the regular 
student body. 

This is not the place for a detailed tabulation and statistical presentation 
of the results of this study, but a few general conclusions drawn from a 
complete and careful analysis of the replies may interest the general reader. 

Before making these, however, it may be wise to state a few facts about 
Whitman College and the representative character of its student body. Whit- 
man is a small college of the New England type in the Pacific Northwest. It 
is located at Walla Walla, a town of twenty thousand inhabitants. Although 
founded under Congregational auspices, it has for almost twenty years been 
entirely undenominational in character, although remaining broadly Christian. 
On its faculty of forty are Catholics, as well as Protestants of all leading 
denominations, and members of no church. Its student body of approxi- 
mately five hundred is drawn from seventeen states and territories. It is 
coeducational, the number of men and women being equal. Women com- 
ing from out of town are housed in dormitories. Freshman men are re- 
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quired to live in a dormitory, where also are found a considerable number 
of upper classmen. A majority of the men, above the freshman year, how- 
ever, live in one of the four fraternity houses. Religiously, Jews and Mor- 
mons, as well as Catholics and twelve different Protestant denominations, 
are represented. These facts indicate that the student body is typical of 
that at many other privately endowed colleges of similar type throughout the 
nation. 
What the Questionnaire Shows 


A careful analysis of the questionnaires from various standpoints seems 
to indicate the validity of the following general conclusions regarding the 
group of students which it represents: 

1. The majority of college students are religious. They attend church 
regularly, and for worthy motives. 

Seventy-three percent of the students are church members. This may 
be compared with a recent census of Wellesley College, an old established 
eastern women’s college as different as possible from a young, western co- 
educational institution like Whitman. Yet it reports a church membership 
of seventy-six percent of its student body. 

Forty-seven percent of the students say they are regular attendants at 
church, thirty-two percent more say they attend irregularly. “Regular” was 
defined as meaning attendance at least three Sundays in a month. Fifteen 
percent report they seldom attend. Only six percent say they never attended. 
Thus four-fifths of the students state they are attending church regularly 
or irregularly. 

Although the largest number of students give “music” as a reason for 
church attendance, second in order of frequency is found, “worship, inspira- 
tion and development of spiritual life,” which is given as a reason by sixty 
percent of the students. Among the men, however, “worship” is the reason 
most frequently given. Thirty-eight percent of the students are influenced 
by the appeal of the sermons. 

But it is when the “double checked,” or “most important” reasons are 
considered that the preponderance in favor of worship as the real reason for 
attendance is overwhelming. “Worship” is given as the most important rea- 
son by no less than one hundred and forty-five of the students, while the 
one next in rank, “influence of parents” is given by forty-four, and “music” 
takes third place, given as most important by thirty-six students. 

2. The men attend church almost as regularly as the women, and for 
practically the same reasons. 

As already stated, the student body is almost equally divided as regards 
sex. Of the men, sixty-eight percent are church members; of the women, 
seventy-eight percent. Forty-three percent of the men are attending church 
regularly, as compared with fifty-two percent of the women. Twenty-seven 
percent of the men report they seldom or never attend church. The record 
of the men is not quite as good as that of the women, but it is distinctly 
creditable that three-quarters of the men can affirm church attendance, reg- 
ular or irregular. Eighty-five percent is the corresponding figure for the 
women. 

There is an even smaller difference between the sexes when reasons for 
church attendance are considered. The six leading reasons for church attend- 
ance given by men are, in order of frequency, worship, music, parents, con- 
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science, habit and sermons. Music is given by sixty-five percent. With the 
exception of the interchange of music and worship as leading reasons, a 
change very creditable to the men, the order of importance of the leading 
reasons is exactly the same. For all of the reasons given less frequently, 
with only a single exception, there is only a difference of one or two places 
in the relative rank accorded them by the two sexes. 

When the “most important” reasons are considered, we find that sixty- 
one of the men give worship as the most important reason; next most fre- 
quently they mention parents (given by twenty-five). Eighty-four of the 
women give first place to worship, followed by music, given by twenty-four. 

3. The College student does not lose his religion as he goes through 
College. Seniors are as religious as freshmen. 

Forty-nine percent of the seniors are attending church regularly, as com- 
pared with forty-eight percent of the freshmen. Fifty percent of the senior 
men are attending regularly, as compared with forty-one percent of the 
freshmen men. The freshmen women, with an attendance of fifty-two per- 
cent, have a little the best of the senior women with forty-eight percent. 
But the significant fact is that there is no marked falling off in such attend- 
ance as the student goes through college. 

The six leading reasons given by the seniors for church attendance in 
order are: worship (67%), music, habit, parents, conscience, sermons 
(33%) ; for freshmen they are: worship (64%) ; music, parents, conscience, 
habit, and sermons (42%). Habit is a little stronger and influence of parents 
a little weaker with the seniors than the freshmen, but the differences are not 
great. The similarity of reasons for the two classes is more significant than 
their differences. 

4. Parental influence is a powerful motive for church attendance with 
college students. 

The influence of parents is given by fifty-seven percent of the students 
as a reason for church attendance, only exceeded in frequency by music and 
worship. These three are the only reasons given by over fifty percent of the 
students. Influence of parents is checked twice as often as influence of the 
minister. It is placed first by freshmen, seventy percent of whom give it as 
a reason for attendance. It is given second place, second only to worship, 
among the “most important” reasons. 

Doubtless parents are very largely responsible for the development of 
habit and conscience as reasons for church attendance on the part of their 
children, and it is significant that while influence of parents is given third 
place in frequency (exceeded only by music and worship), fourth and fifth 
places are occupied by the influence of conscience, and that of habit. All 
three of these are mentioned more frequently than the influence of sermons, 
which occupies sixth place. 

Parents need not worry about the religious life and church attendance 
of their children while they are in college if they have given them a proper 
foundation in the home before going to college. It is still true, as it was 
when an ancient wise man first said, “Train up a child in the way he should 
go, and when he is old” (enough for college) “he will not depart from it.” 

5. Students do not lose their religion by going to college—they are 
practically as religious in college as before they entered. 

Almost two-thirds of the student body (59%) state that they are at- 
tending church while in college with the same degree of regularity as they 
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did before entering college. Ten percent actually state they are attending 
more regularly, while thirty-one percent say they are attending less regularly. 

When it is recalled that students have left home and home influences 
for the busy college life with all its distractions and changes, and have sud- 
denly become young men and young women, thrown on their own responsi- 
bility, instead of boys and girls under parental guidance, it is not surprising 
that some should become less regular in their church attendance. The really 
surprising feature is that more of them do not become so. It is distinctly 
creditable to the students that amid the multifarious distractions of college 
life so large a proportion retain the same regularity of church attendance, 
and that even a small proportion should actually become more regular in 
attendance. 

Doubtless, too, if these same students had not come to college, as many, 
if not more of them, would have become less regular in church attendance, 
even though remaining at home. As Chancellor Brown of New York Uni- 
versity says: 

“The later teens and earlier twenties are a time of tension and of readjustment 


in the religious habitude of young men everywhere, whether they be collegians or 
sailors before the mast.” 


Further evidence along the same line is given by a separate study of 
the reasons for church attendance of the group of college students whose 
homes are in Walla Walla, as compared with those who come from out of 
town. Practically one-third of the student body gave Walla Walla as their 
home. It was felt that there would be a considerable difference in the rea- 
sons for church attendance of this group of students, continuing to live at 
home, under the home and church conditions in which they had grown up, 
from that of students leaving all such steadying influences for the new and 
varied conditions of college residence and fraternity life. The interesting 
fact developed, however, that very slight differences are found for the two 
groups. The five leading reasons in order for the Walla Walla group are 
music, worship, parents, conscience, and habit; for the non-Walla Walla 
group the same five reasons occur in exactly the same order. A separate 
analysis by sexes shows similar identity of results. The college student who 
leaves home and lives on the college campus is not affected religiously any 
differently from the one who remains at home under his own home and 
church environment. 

6. The college student who is a church member is more religious than 
the average church member in the community in which the college is located. 

Walla Walla ministers, following the popular American custom, have 
felt free to criticize the irreligious local college student and his non-attend- 
ance at church. Accordingly, as a part of this study the class made a count, 
on two successive Sunday mornings, when weather conditions were entirely 
favorable, of the actual attendance in the eight leading English-speaking 
Protestant churches of the city. The total resident membership of these 
churches as reported by their ministers is 3,349; the average morning church 
attendance was 1,555. 

Three-quarters of the student body are church members. Fifty-eight 
percent of these report regular church attendance and twenty-eight percent 
irregular attendance. 

An entirely satisfactory comparison of college and city church attend- 
ance on the basis of these facts alone is not possible. No account was taken 
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of the evening service; there was no way of distinguishing non-church 
members among the attendants; and other conditions were not entirely com- 
parable. 

But if it be assumed that from ten to twenty percent of those in at- 
tendance at the city churches were not members (certainly not an unreason- 
able assumption), then it may be concluded that on each of the two Sundays 
in question approximately forty percent of the resident membership of 
these eight churches attended morning service. This may be compared with 
the fifty-eight percent of the regular attendance claimed by the college stu- 
dents who are church members, not to mention those in this group who 
attend irregularly. It is safe to assert that the record of church attendance 
for students who are church members is considerably better than for towns- 
people in the same community who are also church members. 

7. The sermon ts not as important an element in the church attendance 
of the college student as is often supposed. 

The influence of the sermon is given sixth place by the group of stu- 
dents as a whole. It is marked by only a little over a third of the students 
as a reason for church attendance. It is given the same ranking, sixth place, 
by men and women separately, by seniors and by freshmen, by church mem- 
bers, by students who attend church regularly, and by those who seldom 
attend ! 

On the other hand, the sermon is ranked higher by every student group 
than the personality of the minister. Of the entire group, thirty-eight per- 
cent indicate sermons as a reason for church attendance, while only twenty- 
five percent mention the personality of the minister. 

8. Music is a very important reason for church attendance with col- 
lege students. 

Music is the reason checked most frequently by all the students, being 
given by sixty-four percent. It also is ranked first by the women, by the 
juniors and sophomores, by the non-church members, and by the students 
who attend church irregularly. 


General Conclusions 


The results of this study form an exceedingly interesting and significant 
answer to some of the recent criticism of the religious life of the modern 
college student. If this study does anything, it shows that not every campus 
“has deserted the church and forgotten its creator.” On the contrary, it 
exhibits a group of facts which indicate in unmistakable terms that in at 
least one representative non-sectarian college, the real things of life are 
still considered of value by the student body; that the college student is a 
normal human being and is not robbed of his religious habits by going to 
college ; that he is practically as religious in college as he was at home and 
more so than the average church member in the community in which the 
college is located. It indicates that college life is not all jazz and flapperism, 
although it may often appear so on the surface, but that the bulk of college 
students, both men and women, are at heart thoughtful and religious and 
still find a place in the intensely busy and distracting modern college life for 
the church as a place which they attend with considerable regularity. They 
attend for a variety of reasons, it is true, but most of all beyond all shadow 
of a doubt for its spiritual values—for worship, for inspiration, and for 
the development of the religious life. 














DOUBTS OF COLLEGE STUDENTS— 
SYMPTOMS OR CAUSES? 


GRACE H. LOUCKS* 


The success of any practitioner, whether he deals with maladies of the 
body or the spirit, must be determined by his ability to discriminate between 
the symptoms and the causes of a difficulty. We are all familiar with in- 
stances in the medical realm where treatment of symptoms for causes has 
meant the aggravation or perpetuation of the difficulty. In probably no field 
can a larger percentage of errors be laid to this lack of discrimination than 
in the field of religion. Of these we are not so aware. Every successful 
minister or spiritual adviser knows that few of the real problems of the 
person who comes for help are revealed in the initial questions—that these 
questions are often a cover rather than a revelation of actual difficulty. He 
knows that if he is willing to wait sympathetically and to push the ques- 
tions deeper by a challenging counter-question or interpretation, the real 
issue may come to light. He knows that his help has been futile unless these 
underlying difficulties be discovered. 

All of us have known individuals who have seemed to have uncanny 
power at such analyses. When the Samaritan woman asked Jesus how she 
might find the water that would save her from thirst and he replied: “Go 
call thy husband and come hither”—we stand awed at the consequences of 
a remark that on the surface seems irrelevant. Many another has come 
away from an interview to say: “He told me all that ever I did.” Is this 
ability to help born with the few or is it a skill which can and must be 
acquired by all those who would try to provide the conditions whereby ful- 
ness of life be experienced and interpreted for future growth and control? 
It is essential for every one of us concerned with spiritual values in higher 
education and his or her relationships with those who make up our institu- 
tions of higher learning, to ponder this question seriously. 

We who have been responsible for helping to work out programs which 
are part of the regular life of an organization during a year, or an expres- 
sion of that life in its more intensive form in conferences of one to ten days, 
have learned that programs must be centered around the questions of stu- 
dents themselves rather than the concerns of those, other than students, who 
have a way of life or conduct for which they hold themselves responsible. 
We have called together members of our organizations and tried to make 
the atmosphere as free as possible for the expression of the real interests 
of the individuals who make up our group. We, then, have asked what 
those concerns are, and have almost always found a large percentage of their 
questions having to do with intellectual doubts and difficulties. Is it possi- 
ble to believe in evolution and Bible at the same time? How can God be 
loving and all-powerful? Do we need religion? Does prayer accomplish 
anything? What are the ultimate values of life? What are the sources of 
spiritual dynamic?—are questions that have been asked and are being asked 
by practically every group of serious-minded students. Adolescent psychol- 
ogy has long told us that later adolescence is the time of intellectual diffi- 
culty in religious experience. It would seem, then, that it assumptions were 


*Secretary, National Student Council, National Board, Y. W. C. A. 
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validated. Our assurance lasts, however, only until we and they have tried 
to carry out a program to meet these specific questions and have found with 
almost unvarying repetition that these questions are all too likely to fail to 
strike fire or to make any difference to the people discussing them. 

Where, then, lies the difficulty? Out of accumulated experience in pro- 
gram building and from interviews with many college women, I want to 
submit the thesis which I am hoping to have tested by means of data open 
to scientific analysis and which I hope to have challenged by those who expe- 
rience is significant in the problem involved. I am convinced that practically 
all the theological and philosophical doubts and certainties of later adoles- 
cence are symptoms of underlying difficulties or adjustments rather than 
indices, as such, of the real difficulty? The number of cases where the intel- 
lectual difficulty proves to be a primary one have been rare enough to make 
me feel them the exception that proves the rule. This is not to discount the 
place and value of the intellectual formulation of experience nor to be un- 
mindful of the prevalence of the resistance of college students to the formu- 
lations of creeds and conventions of the past. It is rather to inquire into 
the basic reasons for the revolt we find and to register my concern that there 
shall be for students experiences which make it necessary for them to make 
a formulation which is their own. The tendency of all radicals to outdog- 
matize the conservatives with whom they differ, and the tendency to toler- 
ance evident where formulation of any kind is secondary to the experience 
it registers, gives us pause and pushes us into the inquiry. 

To take one of the commonest areas of questions—those centering around 
the authenticity and authority of the Bible—we meet the questions around 
the miracles, the virgin birth, the creation story, etc. To illustrate with one 
example—a girl came to a group with a series of questions in her mind 
about the virgin birth, miracles, the inspiration of the Bible, which she said 
had been causing her great difficulty since she had come to college. As we 
tried to work out in the group the alternative positions in relation to the 
disputed points, she was one of the readiest to grasp and deal with the im- 
plications of a more liberal interpretation. At the close she said: “What is 
the matter with me? I know I agree with all we have said this afternoon, 
but I know I don’t believe it.” Then we went to find the roots of her diffi- 
culty, to discover that her parents were adherents of a most liberal interpre- 
tation of the Bible and her loyalty to them was bound up with her loyalty 
to what they believed. The real problem was not in her attitude to the vir- 
gin birth but to her own father and mother. When we found a way of 
working that out, the questions around the Bible seemed to answer them- 
selves. Another girl who boasted of her lack of belief in any of the doc- 
trines which her family or church held, admitted that her attitude repre- 
sented not so much her considered judgment on the issues in question as her 
revolt against the restraints and coercion of too anxious parents who had 
insisted upon her affirmation and subscription to statements which repre- 
sented for her no experience or confidence of her own. Her primary prob- 
lem was not the authority of the Bible or creeds but the relation of external 
authority to her initiative and responsibility. 

Another way in which the question of authority is presented by the in- 
quiring student is around the question of the relation of science and religion. 
Ever since the incursion of science into the realm of education the numbers 
of questions in this area make it seem the crisis point of concern of those 
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who are interested in the religious development of students. The opening 
of new realms of information that have not been part of the equipment with 
which the student came to college and the methods used in imparting this 
information make this inevitable. Part of the difficulty, as shown in the 
illustrations above, has nothing to do with the data of science as such but 
arises from the fact that science becomes a symbol for new information or 
experience which is in conflict with previous experience or authority for 
which religion is the symbol. This is borne out by the absence of difficulty 
or conflict for those whose early experience has prepared the way for the 
widening and growing conception of conviction and authority. The pres- 
ence or absence of conflict in the mind of two students as to whether one 
can believe in evolution and in the Bible or religion is not so much a prob- 
lem caused by the data of geology or biology as it is of the individual’s atti- 
tude to any new experience. 

This is not to say that the spiritual advisor need not be acquainted with 
the scientific data that is part of the classroom experience of the students 
with whom she deals. On the contrary, she cannot hope to have a chance 
to help unless she be conversant enough with that material to sense the pos- 
sibilities of conflict for which it may be the channel of expression—to under- 
stand the possibilities of choices it opens up, and to be able to grasp the 
significant elements of the student’s possession of new powers of expression 
and control. The acceptance or rejection of a given description of how 
things work or can be expected to work, which description is the province of 
science, is not a religious question. Many find the point of real conflict 
around the interpretation of that description or around the determination 
of the end to which the operations so described shall be carried on. Thus, 
a knowledge of the operation of physical laws which makes us able to turn 
the electricity of the air into light and power, ought not to raise the ques- 
tion of whether one can believe in physics and in God, but whether one 
should use the knowledge of those natural laws for enrichment of human 
life. The confusion in the past has been largely about the relation of relig- 
ion to physical laws. We meet it now rather in the realms of biology, the 
social sciences and psychology. Inquiry into the innate racial and mental 
differences and development has opened the way to new understandings of 
how individual and group life develops and can be conditioned and con- 
trolled. To increase this knowledge and perfect its laws is not to ascertain 
to what end the knowledge shall be used or to what extent given uses of it 
are desirable. But in opening up new realms of achievement and danger, 
choices have to be made that before could be explained as the will of provi- 
dence. Old authorities are being challenged by new knowledge. The real 
question to be faced is the individual’s relation to new opportunities and 
responsibilities that come with greater understanding, rather than the truth 
or error of any given data she may need to examine. Many students fear 
lest the knowledge of the laws of human nature make God unnecessary and 
communion with him impossible. The absence of questions dealing with 
specific scientific data and the prevalence of questions signifying a much 
more vague sense of concern in a conference of 550 picked women students, 
would point to the chief difficulty not as intellectual, but having to do with 
attitudes to the growth of experience and the place of authority. 

In brief, inquiries have come asking whether this is a “material” or 
“spiritual” universe, and whether the universe is such as to make a place 
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for “service” as over against “self-seeking.” They demonstrate clearly that 
the real difficulty is not so much whether the universe is material or spiritual 
in its essence, as what use shall be made of the materials of life. The con- 
flict between the “real” and the “ideal” very often is a question of how one 
shall reconcile in her own nature those elements that are the heirs of Paul’s 
and Plato’s vicious separation of life into material and spiritual. Practically 
all these questions have to do with vocational or sex decisions. The difficul- 
ties are presented because of the conflict between the instinctive equipment 
of the girl and the standards and conventions of society. It may be that the 
answers to such questions as—How can one reach a balance between emo- - 
tions, desires, instincts, that conflict with intellect and spirit? In choosing 
a vocation should most attention be given to where you can be most useful 
or to what you most enjoy doing?—is the stuff out of which the individual 
must construct her philosophy of life. 

Or, again, when a girl has come saying she has lost or cannot find God, 
she may insist upon discussing fatalism or determinism or how God can be 
all-loving and all-powerful. In almost every instance the difficulty has been 
disillusionment or lack of legitimate security and satisfaction in some funda- 
mental relationship of her life. Her real question is often—Is there a God 
if this (failure in a job, disappointment with parents or friends, or loss of 
a lover) can happen to me? Help has come not through philosophical analy- 
sis of the nature of the universe or its first cause, but in helping her find 
the way to the adjustment of those particular relationships that make possi- 
ble a new experience of trust or confidence. Wherever this has happened 
the result has been a certainty and conviction that often is unshakable. 

When a girl has come to discuss her lack of purpose, of spiritual power 
or dynamic, it has developed almost always that she has not found a legitimate 
emotional outlet for some major area of life. Everyone who has carried re- 
sponsibility for religious leadership is acquainted with the girl who makes up 
a problem, if she does not have one, in order to have a chance to talk it over 
with the person she admires or has idealized. Every one knows the girl’s 
sense of satisfaction when she has stimulated interest or concern in herself 
by way of her problem and the subtle flattery that her acceptance of help 
often brings with it. Some of us have been overconcerned to meet straw 
problems and so become but one more person in the series of people to 
whom the girl has looked for the emotional reassurance and satisfaction that 
should have been hers on her own right had not earlier experience cheated 
her of a valid recognition of her own powers. 

If there be any measure of truth in the thesis I have submitted it does 
give those of us who are working with adolescents reason for pause. What 
must our equipment be to meet the real needs of students? How may we 
become more discriminating? How may we best help to increase the indi- 
vidual’s experience in considered self-direction? How can we help the indi- 
vidual use the resources of science as tools to ends in an enlarging social 
usefulness? How can we re-direct emotion into channels that make for its 
maturity? What new criteria shall measure our success or failure? 








THE FORMATION OF SPIRITUAL VALUES 
IN OXFORD EDUCATION 


F, TREDWELL SMITH 


Prof. S. E. Morison of Harvard, “At Sea”—unconscious humor !—on 
his voyage back to America after several years as Harmsworth Professor of 
American History at Oxford, writes that Oxford is “the most complex, the 
most unsystematic, the most paradoxical, and the most difficult of institutions 
to generalize.t It would be foolish to heap up here illustrations of the 
truth he struggles with. It needs a humorist like Stephen Leacock in his 
penetrating essay, Oxford As I See It,? to wed insight to brevity as well as 
mellow quickly our innate complacency with what is our own into recognition 
of merits that are strange. Humor being thereby justified of her children. 
Nor can one linger over those silent influences from nature and from archi- 
tecture, from quaint customs, or associations with the past of noble men, 
which make Oxford (pace Cambridge) the most wonderful scholastic envi- 
ronment in the world. The filial piety of her sons, and the admiration or envy 
of those without have filled their books with testimony and exposition of this 
unfailing educative power, and in many an imagination the world around 
Magdalen Tower swims magically above the Cherwell, and the air quivers 
with the intoxicating melody of medieval bells, while history acknowledges 
in many an action 

“that sweet City with her dreaming spires 
(Which) needs not June for beauty’s heightening.” 

It is not altogether fanciful to trace the mood of every great epoch of 
its seven centuries surviving in some current of its common life, the asceticism 
of the begging scholars—“the Oxford student dresses badly by preference,” 
—the love of books of the Humanists—every student accumulates a library 
—the comfortable gentility of the aristocratic royalties in gentlemen’s man- 
ners, the “devotion to lost causes” of the undiscourageable Jacobites (not 
always, by the way, is the stone that the builders rejected freshly hewn), 
and equally the continual resurgence of prophets for the times, daring a “ref- 
ormation without tarrying for any,” appearing in many forms from the 
Franciscan age. Harvard, in spite of her three centuries, has let her tradi- 
tions practically vanish away. The plainness of the “Senior Dorms,” tenu- 
ous memories of a few 19th century dons, are all that reach the undergrad- 
uate. The American doxology too often runs: “As it was in the beginning, 
is now, and by gosh! it’s got to stop!” In Oxford the living society is at 
once ancient and very young, continually responding to each new move- 
ment, yet tenacious of every value of its past. Into this vast and intricate 
world of Oxford’s living tradition it is likewise impossible to go. Yet it 
must be remembered as a mighty force in the creation of attitude and 
character. 

Oxford educates by her life rather than by her academic prescriptions, 
which, few enough at most, concern the rare examinations. By one simple 


j 1. London Spectator, Nov. 7, 1925. Impressions of Oxford by an American Pro- 
essor. 
2. Chapter in My Discovery of England. 
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arrangement of Oxford life, seldom sufficiently emphasized by interpreters,’ 


much of the peculiar merit of Oxford is made possible, the brevity of the 
academic year. Not only is the total only 24 weeks, but these are disposed in 
three terms of only 8 weeks each, separated by two 6-weeks vacations, and a 
summer of almost four months; even this can be reduced, for “term is kept” 
by sleeping 42 nights in Oxford, not necessarily always in term-time,* which 
permits a minimum of only 18 weeks. Obviously students come to Oxford 
for some other purpose at bottom than to learn. Learning can be done and 
is done primarily in vacation (one among many words of contrary English 
and American connotation). To Oxford men come essentially for personal 
relationships ; they come to develop in the life of this many-sided society. The 
tutor, the weekly essay, the more scholastic elements of student life, are not 
exceptions but confirmations to this rule. Here professors do not give lip 
service to the values of “college life” and proceed to devastate it by academic 
requirements; faculty and students alike give it right of way. There is 
something eminently sensible about this procedure: when you have the oppor- 
tunities of association, associate; give solitary study those times when one 
must be alone. The head of a Cambridge college in commenting on a pro- 
posal to exempt colonial candidates for degrees from the residence require- 
ment said, “Cambridge is not primarily a place of learning, or a place of 
examination. It is a place where you live three years.”> The Warden of 
Wadham gives voice to Oxford’s view: “For three years men are in posses- 
sion of what the world does not enjoy—leisure, and they are supposed to be 
using that leisure for the purposes of perfection. They are making them- 
selves and their characters. . . .”* In words of the Dean of the American 
soldiers at Oxford after the war emphasis likewise falls on Oxford’s aim at 
spiritual values and on some of its social means: 


“Oxford and Cambridge are in their essence simply the opportunity for a 
three-fold development, physical, mental, and ethical: the key-notes of their life 
are (1) general and continual participation in athletics; (2) the development of the 
power to think, rather than the acquisition of knowledge; and (3) a spirit of 
tolerance and open-mindedness, an appreciation of the finer things of life, and a 
contempt of anything that is not fair play.” 


Freedom and leisure and a social environment appropriate to their exer- 
cise are the gifts the university makes to the process of education through 
personal relationships. The degree of leisure will be seen later, but doubters 
of its value should ponder President Eliot’s words: 


“Lovers of the ‘good old times’ and believers in driving children and youth 
. . . sometimes ask me: ‘How in the world did Harvard College turn out such 
remarkable scholars, poets, and historians, in the old days. . .” The answer 
is simple, and it is illustrated by many of the historians, poets, authors, and scien- 
tists, of the older time, particularly from the beginning of the 19th century to the 
middle of it. The old regime gave them a great deal of leisure, and that leisure 


3. Prof. Leon B. Richardson in A Study of the Liberal College, Hanover, 1924, 
gives it this context: “The average number of hours per week which each Oxford don 
devotes to his tutorial work is thirty . . Original work, serious study, both seem to 
be impossible to the man laboring under the burden of teaching. The sympathy of the 
American teacher grows more and more touching as this story is told, until as an anti- 
climax comes the information that the number of weeks in the year in which this 
process is kept up is twenty. Then things do not seem quite so bad.” p. 103. 

4. ‘No undergraduate is permitted to remain in the town of Oxford after term 
ends without special authorization. 

5. Quoted in Albert Mansbridge: The Older Universities of England, p. 279. 

6. J. Wells: Oxford and Oxford Life, (?), 1892, p. 54. 

7. Mansbridge, p. 279. 
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they used in their own way, in following whatever studies they loved. Hence life- 
long scholarship and authorship.* 


Of freedom this should be said, that urging of any kind is not good 
form at Oxford, and a man makes his own decisions and shapes his own 
existence himself, troubled little by the distant shadow of “Schools” (exami- 
nations) two or three years hence, or the tutor’s admonitions over the weekly 
essay. He is not even forced to make friends, and hasty cordiality an Amer- 
ican would welcome is dreaded as intrusion. Yet foreign students, even 
Asiatics for example, are far more readily accepted in the common life, and 
win a place appropriate to their powers, than in America; “a few weeks 
of discomfort,” caused by English shyness or reserve, and there would come 
“the gradual realization that the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge were 
democracies in which every one could take his place.’”® The society of a 
college is small enough, and the activities so numerous, that every one is 
useful and welcome somewhere. 

The freedom the university gives from academic chores is not more 
significant than the points at which it limits freedom. Eating customarily in 
hall and sleeping in Oxford are strictly enforced. Only by very special per- 
mission may a man sleep out of Oxford during the brief weeks of term; 
he must be inside his college or lodging house by midnight under penalty of 
fine and possible expulsion ; he cannot leave his college after 9 p. m.; he may 
not reside in term time more than two miles from Carfax (the crossroads of 
the city) ; nor go without permission more than 25 miles away. The survival 
of these strange medieval rules and others is due clearly to the intent that a 
man shall at least be present, to be caught or not as he chooses, in the nexus 
of social relations. 

Now the college, the environment of this freedom. A small society of 
50 to 500 men, generally about 200, a fraternity transformed almost beyond 
recognition, where the older permanent members as dons and professors teach 
the younger, and control (liberally) the way of admission. Unlike the 
horizontal organization into the classes which with us come and go, this 
vertical organization produces undying societies which have a chance to be, 
and are, heirs and propagators of high traditions. Each of the twenty-odd 
historic “colleges,” with its own chapel, dining hall, library, and walled-in 
quadrangles, with its great doorway barred when Big Tom stops ringing at 
9:10 at night, with its own record in athletics and scholarship and achieve- 
ment on the world stage to maintain and surpass, is by its mere existence a 
store-house of standards of life and of social stimuli to many forms of high 
endeavor impossible to reproduce. Here the student finds his footing, and 
if by excellence here he appears to the university view, his best is always 
reserved for, as well as credited to, his college for life. “There must be 
something in the life of Oxford itself that makes for higher learning,” 
Stephen Leacock says, “Smoked at by his tutor, fed in Henry VIII’s kitchen, 
and sleeping in a tangle of ivy, the student evidently gets something not 
easily obtained in America.” 

What are the forms in which the common life flows? Wise like every 
old society with the experience of centuries, Oxford ‘uses three of the most 
potent processes of personal fellowship among men,—eating, playing, and 


8. Harvard Memories, Cambridge, 1923, pp. 33-34. 
9, Albert Mansbridge, p. 276. 
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discussing together, in other words meals, games and clubs. (For important 
circles one should add, praying together.) Only the evening meal is taken in 
hall as a college. There in academic robes according to rank, the society of 
old and young beholds itself, and dines, after a Latin grace, beneath fine old 
ceilings, stained glass, and old portraits, from old silver, and seated on ripe 
old benches. There talk goes of the afternoon’s sports or lighter matters, 
for talking shop or quoting Shakespeare or the Bible is sconceable in college 
beer. But breakfast and lunch, tea, and coffee after hall, will be lonely 
matters in your room if you contrive no company, and tea-time at least is 
almost always social. By your invitations you form the circle you prefer, 
and conversation moves readily to an intellectual plane. “The Oxford under- 
graduate is willing to focus his mind on things that really count outside the 
class-room as well as in.”?° By an unwritten law an invitation to tea 
should be returned within the term, and profuse are the apologies in case of 
failure. This helps avert superficiality in acquaintance, and frequent contacts 
may discover friendship. 

After the usual lunch on bread and cheese the afternoon to tea-time is 
given up to games, in which everyone plays somewhere, and there are few 
or no spectators. Inter-college matches in many sports, rowing on the river 
in preparation for “Torpids” or for “Eights,” have room for all the willing 
somewhere, but a good play or a piece of fine sportsmanship does not pass 
unmarked. Over the evening coffee-cups the college notices. The game’s 
the thing, for health and pleasure, not the victory. The Englishman is no 
fierce athlete willing to sacrifice the other sides of life to his Moloch. But 
in the games good sportsmanship, fair play, acquaintance and respect are 
formed, and the habit of pleasant exercise for life. “Mens sana in corpore 
sano,” “a sound mind in a sound body,” is the reiterated English ideal. 

In the evening come meetings of innumerable clubs of an infinite variety. 
Some are long established, some rise and die like mushrooms in a term or 
two. College, or inter-college, in membership, they generally meet in suc- 
cessive members’ rooms. But they have an intellectual content unusual in 
America. Even the American Club at Oxford, when trying to pose, seems 
a David in Saul’s armor. After business has been translated wittily in 
parliamentary form, after officers have parried clever thrusts of members 
cleverly during the licensed period of “questions to the officers relative to 
the discharge of their official duties,” after coffee has been served, the mem- 
bers settle down on chairs, tables, sofas, window ledges, or the floor to 
listen to the “reading of a paper” on some serious theme, and with all formal 
amenities observed, proceed freely to searching criticism or defense. Not 
that the hearers are helpless during the speech. “Hear, hear!” for agree- 
ment, “Question!” for dissent, are recognized forms of ejaculation, and in 
America we badly need some equivalent. Men toil to get a brilliant essay 
for a society as our own men rarely labor for a professor, sure of quiet 
recognition if equipped, sure that loop-holes in their armor will be found. 
Perhaps one should regard tutor and books as ancillary to these clubs in 
term, mines for ideas, sources of felicitous phrases and principles. Oxford 
youth educates itself by its own interests. Famous dons are often willing 
members of these clubs, and play their equal part in the give and take. 
In these societies the nimbleness and subtlety of the Oxford intellect is chiefly 


10. An American quoted by Mansbridge, p. 253. 
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formed, the open mind, the balanced view, the self-possession, the ability 
to use a rapier instead of a battle axe, an epigram instead of a philippic. 
Here more than in the limited curriculum the mind of Oxford turns out on 
past, present, and future, and as Tennyson says, they 

“Hold debate, a band 

Of youthful friends, on mind and art, 

And labour, and the changing mart, 

And all the framework of the land.” 
Here new movements now and then emerge to the public eye. Burning 
concern of some individual, shared through friendships Oxford knows how 
to create, the issue stirs a club. Caught up in college clubs, aired publicly 
before the world in the Oxford Union, public opinion forms, Oxford is 
agog for and against, and all England with it. “The impulse, the thought 
has not, perhaps, very often been given to any mind or minds within the 
college walls; it has come from without—from Italy, from France, from 
London, from a country vicarage, perhaps from the voice of a wandering 
preacher. Whencesoever the leaven came, Oxford (being so small and in a 
way so homogeneous) has always fermented readily, and promptly dis- 
tributed the new forces, religious or intellectual, throughout England.’’? 

Homogeneous in mode of life, extraordinarily varied in background is 
the student world. It is no small merit of the college that it keeps older 
and younger students in interrelation, and brings men in classics, law, medi- 
cine, and theology side by side in the same games. Then there are vast 
differences in social rank, in wealth, in interests, convictions political and 
religious, and in nationality which are passed over with a minimum of con- 
sciousness. Eating the same rather simple meals, and dressing badly in a 
generally similar comfortable masculine way, externals vanish, and a man 
is recognized for what he is. Men of such varied viewpoints and prejudices, 
in contact in such varying degrees in the free life of eating, playing and 
discussing, are transformed here, hold fast there, and many prejudices are 
modified in the atmosphere of reason. Thus freedom and leisure find an- 
other justification, and here rather than in the much discussed tutor should 
be found Oxford’s genius. 

Yet the tutor gets his due in the end. Here too is a personal relation- 
ship. Weekly essays are not handed in in batches to be read in absence 
between sleeping and waking. They are read aloud by the author, whose 
responsibility is evident, and they meet with immediate criticism in pro- 
portion, style, judgment, and sense of bearing. The tutor’s advice on read- 
ing colors the vacations, and by “collections” on returning he gauges progress. 
“Schools” does not always remain three years off, and the tutor is aiding his 
man to meet a social verdict. Essays, reading, this or that series of lectures, 
are just tools of preparation, without any weight in themselves in the Day 
of Judgment. On the other hand, the examiners’ recognition of a man’s 
special interest within his broad field gives him a freedom to pursue it 
unhampered, and the power of synthetic thinking is developed which our 
deceptively “elective” system cannot give."* He “knows what he knows so 


11. Quoted by Mansbridge, p. 277. 
12. Andrew Lang, Oxford, Brief Historical and Descriptive Notes, p. 48. 
13. A splendid discussion of this in Corbin, An American at O-rford, Part V, 


ch. III, esp. p. 285. 
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much better than others.’”"* Nor does he depend on the university for every- 
thing he needs or wants to know. In the vacation he can get up a language 
here, or pursue a piece of research there. He is ready to use intellectual 
independence. 

How does the Oxford student deal with the church and religion? Of 
course, very variously. Three articles in the “Nineteenth Century” (May 
and September, 1925) on The Religion of the Undergraduate by Oxford, 
Cambridge and Harvard undergraduates respectively, describe not very dif- 
ferent types. Yet they rest on very different experiences. First there is 
the omnipresence of the church. 


“|, . the Angelican Church is no longer in sole possession of the ground. 
She has position, prestige, emolument, but not monopoly. . . . She is still 
the ‘official’ religious teacher of the College and the University; her influence, 
as such a teacher, has become more potent of recent years, and is likely to 
become more potent still.” 


Each college has its chapel, and one chapel is the cathedral of the 
diocese. The chaplain of each college is an Anglican priest, and many dons 
are in Anglican orders. Intellect is obviously at the service of religion in 
innumerable ways, and men of religion are active in all the college life. 
When one of your best lecturers or tutors is in Holy Orders, or one of 
your best athletes wears a clerical collar, prejudices somewhat yield. Then 
theology is a recognized undergraduate study, in no backwater from average 
student life. Oxford students are less abysmally ignorant of religious issues 
than American may be. Have they not passed “Divvers” on a knowledge 
of Luke and John in Greek, and have they not read Greek philosophers in 
the original? So they are interested in the intellectual problems of religion. 
The absence of “social service” in term time may surprise the American, 
but remember the term is very short. Afterwards men may slip away to 
settlement houses in London. Intellectual consistency and inner piety are 
the quests in term. A mark of Oxford religion is silent prayer. There is 
a dislike of spoken prayer, as of any pressure toward a common end. But 
many groups meet in parish rooms and elsewhere for intercession, and others 
make a custom of silent prayer in chapel at 10 o'clock at night. Several 
theological societies of differing standpoints meet “to read papers,” and 
college study groups exist for discussion of religious questions. Many stu- 
dents feel a definite responsibility for future leadership in religious thought. 
Of the principal societies an Oxford theologian has cruelly (and unjustly) 
remarked: “The Student Christian Movement is intellectual and very little 
else; the Oxford University Church Union is aesthetic and nothing else; 
the Oxford University Bible Union cannot possibly be called intellectual, 
and certainly is not aesthetic, so there is probably some religion in it.” 

There is some real religion in many quarters, and in the variety of 
Oxford life it can express itself in unusual forms that American college 
conformity would not make easy. The OBBU men may preach on the 
street Sunday evening to the Oxford poor, the OSCU may influence men 
bound for the Indian Civil Service to high standards of service to the 
people, and a High Church don, chaplain and tutor of history, may lay down 
position and standing, to become Brother D———— in a “Franciscan” mission 
for tramps. One can never predict what limits religion will observe in 
Oxford. It may set a world on fire again. 


14. J. Wells, Oxford and Oxford Life, p. 122. 








DISHONESTY IN CLASS ROOM WORK 


On June 19th, a special joint faculty committee of the University of 
Wisconsin submitted to the regents of the University a report on dishonesty 
in classroom work in the institution. The Board deferred action, awaiting 
a further study. A summary of the report was published in the news 
bulletin issued by the University. In view of the bearing of this report 
on the problem of spiritual values in higher education, we give below, in 
the words of the report, the conditions as found, causes for these con- 
ditions, and the committee’s recommendations. The data upon which the 
report is based’ were gathered in personal interviews of committee members 
with some three hundred students at the University. 


Conditions 


1. Dishonesty in various forms of university work, in and out of 
class, is much more wide-spread and flagrant than any member of your 
committee had anticipated, and than most members of the faculty would 
be inclined to believe. It is the judgment of your committee that faculty 
opinion, unsupported by confidential interviews with students who may be 
expected to talk freely, cannot be relied upon. Repeatedly it was dis- 
covered that students were aware of considerable cheating in classes where 
instructors suspected none. 

2. Dishonest work in examinations is not limited to large classes. It 
exists in small classes and is engaged in by upper grade students. It prevails 
under the proctor system and under the honor system. Efficient proctoring 
reduces the amount of dishonest work done, but does not eliminate it, while 
a certain type of overbearing proctoring appears to stimulate students to 
cheat more deliberately. 

3. Good personal relations between teacher and student, when these 
involve cooperative endeavor in developing the subject studied, exert a de- 
cided influence, but good personal relations in the more social sense have 
little or no ethical significance. There are few, if any, instructors whose 
classes are entirely free from dishonesty in university work. 

4. The extremes of dishonest practice are reached in connection with 
required reading notes, papers, reports, etc. According to’ student opinion, 
reading notes are largely worthless; term papers and topics on books or 
subjects assigned in successive semesters are equally so. 

5. One of the most discouraging aspects of the situation is the fact 
that student leaders and others prominent in student life are in many cases 
among those who are guilty of dishonesty in their work. 

6. Speaking generally, there exists no student conscience in the matter ; 
no vital sense of the wrongness or unfairness of dishonesty in university 
work. This is true even of many of those who do not themselves engage 
in it. Anything like strict honesty would be regarded by most students 
as quixotic. The majority of fraternity men, for example, would not con- 
sider for membership anyone whom they suspected of cheating at tennis 
or poker, while they would have no objection to taking into their organiza- 
tion one known to be dishonest in academic work. This fact—the lack of 
any living moral disapprobation of the prevailing dishonesty—is, in the 
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mind of the committee, of extreme importance. The student body has 
traveled a long distance toward making the practice a-moral. 

7. These general conclusions are subject to certain qualifications: 
(a) There are students in the University who resist the temptation to cheat 
or to aid in cheating. Some of these hold prominent positions; (b) There 
are classes in which cheating is almost, if not quite, eliminated by the kind 
of students brought together in it—able students who are supposed by 
one another to be equal to the subject, and who would be ashamed of being 
thought unable to do the work honestly. (c) There seems to be decidedly 
less dishonest work in the Law School and the Medical School—one under 
the proctor, the other under the honor system. (d) Below the student con- 
science reflected in the prevailing convention, there does exist a recognition, 
in most cases, of the unworthiness and the educational futility of the practice 


Causes 


The causes here enumerated are based upon the interviews with students. 
They are arranged in the order which your committee believes best represents 
student opinion, critically reviewed. 

1. The general prevalence of the philosophy of “getting by.” This 
may be regarded as the most fundamental predisposing cause. 

2. The emphasis placed by the University upon grades, grade points, 
eligibility rules, etc. Taken as an expression of the mechanization of edu- 
cation in which both teachers and students have become involved, the present 
grading system is the most direct single cause of dishonesty in university 
work. 

3. Lack of interest in university work. In many cases this is an initial 
lack of interest, the student having come to Madison for non-academic 
reasons. In many other cases it is an induced lack of interest, growing out 
of a particular kind of enforced work, or work done in a particular kind of 
way. In still other cases extra-curricular activities have vitiated interest 
in scholastic work. 

4. Unfitness for university work. This may be due either to lack 
of ability or lack of training. It is the opinion of many students that a 
number of those who come to the University could not pass in many of their 
classes without resorting to dishonesty. 

5. Unintelligent conduct of examinations. This means, in the main, 
loose proctoring, careless adoption of honor system by individual instructors, 
etc., but also has reference to the type of examination given. 

6. Lack of orientation. This may be due to confusion of purposes in 
the student himself, or it may be produced by careless cr indifferent advising. 
The result is confusion of mind, mal-adjustment, desperation, cheating. 

7. Absence of unanimity of class room practice. The student goes 
from a class in which there is strict proctoring to one in which there is loose 
proctoring or no proctoring. He is in danger of making wrong deductions 
(under the general proctor system) when he is in classes where the atmos- 
phere is one of carelessness in the matter. 

8. Conditions in High School. There can be no doubt that conditions 
in many High Schools as regards dishonest work are deplorable, and that 
this gives a wrong bent to students destined for the University. But the 
importance of this cause is off-set by two considerations: (a) Entrance to 
the University is accepted as in the nature of an epoch; the student is 
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prepared to make a new start. (b) The consensus of the opinion of those 
conferred with is that conditions found in the University are worse than 
in the High School. 

Recommendations 


In view of the foregoing analysis, it is clear that the problem is a 
profounder one than can be dealt with by a committee appointed to study 
dishonesty as such. Dealing with dishonesty directly will produce at best 
only temporary results. The recommendations offered herewith are re- 
garded as merely tentative proposals. It is the conviction of your committee 
that a change in student public opinion is absolutely essential to any genuine 
improvement in the situation. The steps enumerated will, it is believed, 
accomplish something toward that end, and, if properly taken, will open the 
door to further improvement. Your committee, however, is convinced that 
to deal adequately with the problem will demand reconstruction of teaching 
methods and classroom procedure. Therefore a promising solution can not 
even be suggested without a much more thorough-going study than your 
committee was in a position to undertake. It is strongly recommended 
that such a study be made. Meantime, the following measures, if carried 
out, may bring about some change for the better. 

1. Informal conferences with student groups, such as fraternities, 
sororities, religious bodies, university classes, etc., conducted at the opening 
of the autumn semester; these to be in charge of different members of the 
faculty with the purpose of considering with the students, in a frank and 
straightforward manner, the necessity of a profound change in conditions. 

2. Concerted effort, on the part of the faculty, to inform students 
in their classes as to what is considered dishonest work, and to make them 
feel free to consult with their instructors in case of doubt. 

3. A change in penalty for detected dishonesty where punishment is 
inflicted. For the first offense, suspension from the University for one 
semester ; for the second offense, expulsion from the University. 

4, The discipline committee to be changed to consist of five members 
of the faculty ; two to be elected by the faculty, two by the students, and one 
to be appointed by the president of the University. No member of the 
committee to serve longer than three years. 

5. The procedure to be followed by the committee when a student is 
accused of dishonesty: (a) Appearance of the student before a member 
of the committee for conference. (b) Report of this member to the com- 
mittee. (c) Probationing of the student to the member in question for 
admonition or advice, or remanding him to examination by the committee. 
(d) In the latter case, infliction of penalty if found guilty of deliberate 
dishonesty. 

In addition to these specific recommendations your committee is of the 
opinion that steps should be taken to secure the cooperation of an expert in 
mental hygiene, connected with the department of neuro-psychiatry, whose 
function it shall be to aid the discipline committee with advice in cases of 
mal-adjustment. Your committee is also of the opinion that the faculty 
should definitely look forward to the eventual introduction of the honor 
system throughout the University, and that no step now taken should 
prejudice progress in that direction. 

















THE CONFLICT OF OBJECTIVES IN OUR 
COLLEGES 


JOHN T. HARDMAN* 


The subject as stated may be an unwarranted assumption. There may 
be or may not be a conflict of objectives. However, the question of objectives 
in religious teaching in undergraduate schools is crucial. A young man 
of junior standing who had taken eight or ten hours of Bible in a standard 
denominational institution came to me with a number of problems, as “the 
fall of man,” “the inspiration of the scripture,” “the deity of Jesus,” involv- 
ing his virgin birth and resurrection. After an hour or so of conversation 
the young man said, “I see some things that I have never seen before.” 

In thinking over this conversation I formulated several questions: Why 
should this institution so teach the Bible as to leave a student (1) in ignorance 
of the pentateuchal problem, with the ensuing possible reconstruction of 
his understanding of Old Testament literature, (2) in ignorance of the his- 
toric function of the virgin birth concept, (3) in ignorance of the impact 
of the changed world view upon religion, and the subsequent scientific find- 
ings upon the traditional view of scripture as a body of revealed knowledge 
verbally inspired and given intact from heaven? Why should the institu- 
tion evade the responsibility of introducing a student to materials in a field 
in which he is interested, leaving him seriously handicapped in thinking con- 
structively for himself and thus completely at sea in his personal religious 
experience? I finally arrived at the conclusion that the objective of that 
college was not determined by the needs of the student, that, as Professor 
Coe says, “A great and wholesome truth has been withheld from the masses, 
though it has been known to historical scholars—the truth that our religion 
is still in the making.” To teach the accepted facts in a field in such man- 
ner as to enlist students in a continuing search for truth for themselves has 
not been our objective. Our desire to hand something over ready made has 


been our failure. 
The Situation 


For the most part the religious instruction of American children is 
mediated in terms of fixed concepts and pre-scientific formulations. I am 
thinking of the boys and girls who enter college as freshmen, of the train- 
ing they have had, of the new world they are entering—these boys and girls 
are our problem. I do not mean to disparage completely the religious teach- 
ing they have had. It is true that the child does love Jesus and lives the 
Christian life long before he has any felt system of theology. It is also 
true that this religious teaching is based in a framework of doctrinal con- 
ceptions. The religious attitudes of the developing personality are fixed in 
necessary relation to doctrinal views based in a pre-scientific world view. 

I have referred already to several problems. There are others. The 
child is taught a view (supposedly biblical) concerning creation, concerning 
Moses and the Ten Commandments, concerning life’s goal and heaven, which 
he will probably have to negate and retire. This all supports the statement 
that religious instruction of American children is largely mediated in terms 


*Professor of Bible, Central College, Fayette, Missouri. 
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of fixed concepts and formulations which are pre-scientific and belong to a 
medieval world view. I believe that this is true of most communities. 

These young people, so taught, enter college. Four years of under- 
graduate training are intended to bring students into some measure of adjust- 
ment with the modern scientific world. They have to master a body of 
knowledge tha* science has achieved and is achieving, a universe of discourse 
that science uses, and a method of research that science employs. The out- 
come of college courses pursued in scientific spirit is a rapid development in 
attitudes. Usually, however, there are no courses intended to facilitate con- 
structive change and growth in relation to the problems and realities in the 
field of religion. Thus there ensues a situation of strain, a feeling of incom- 
patibility between childhood religion and modern education. As a result the 
church has lost the active and intelligent support of many who have had 
college training. I think of my father, who was a university student in the 
early seventies. He supported the institution of church but was never an 
active member. His thinking and the thinking of the church did not agree. 
Therefore, he did not find active expression for his life in the church as a 
community serving institution. I believe his attitude would be duplicated 
again and again—that aloofness on the part of those who enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of higher education, a phase of that long and unnecessary struggle 
between science and religion. 

Some institutions have not only cost the church the aggressive loyalty 
of those who were to be its future laity, but have lost as well those who 
came professing the call to preach and departed not to preach. They have 
awakened the suspicion of a church constituency and compromised and 
endangered the position of honest instructors and officials. That the denom- 
inations have gradually awakened to this situation is apparent. Most of 
them have created boards with secretaries to promote departments of re- 
ligious education in denominational schools and in affiliated foundations in 
state universities. 


The Various Objectives 


The objectives functioning in this movement may be classified in two 
general divisions: There are some who believe that the well-being of humanity 
is to be achieved through maintaining a status quo that is sacred, authoritative, 
and ultimate. There are others who hold that truth is not yet, but ts to 
be, that life’s ultimacy is never in a given norm, but in the aspiring, achiev- 
ing spirit of man. The well-being of humanity is to be attained through the 
toil and heroism of new adventurers who join in a co-operative quest. The 
conflict in objectives, if there be one, grows out of this initial, fundamental 
difference in thinking. 

Of those who have in mind a status quo, some are looking at the loss 
to the church already mentioned, and their objective is at once to guarantee 
a future church constituency, laity and ministry. Others have in mind a 
body of truth or doctrine once delivered, and want a guarantee that this 
sacred norm will continue just as they understand it. Still others think of 
religion as a conserving influence in society. They are casting their bread 
upon its waters, hoping that it may return to them in a generation of under- 
graduates trained to accept and stabilize a present social order without 
change of such character as to disturb their interests. Evidence that the 
present generation of undergraduates is confused upon this very issue is 
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given by Professor Coe, who says: “Nearly three hundred students in a 
denominational university were asked whether our industry is organized on a 
fundamentally Christian basis. They divided almost evenly, one hundred 
forty-three thinking that our self-seeking system is fundamentally Christian 
and one hundred thirty-seven thinking it is not.” 

While there are elements of legitimacy in all these objectives, they are 
strongly colored with a selfish propagandist aim. Those promoting them 
desire, of course, that the student’s interest in religion shall be conserved 
during this changing period. They are more desirous that the type and 
character of the teaching shall be such as to fix loyalty for the church, for 
a doctrine, for a social order. They want the use of the conditioned reflex 
rather than systematic education. This loyalty to institution, dogma, or 
social order is to remain unchanged by way of an emotional transfer from 
childhood instruction to scientific instruction. Let these boys and girls be 
the dog of the classic illustration. Food produced a flow of saliva. Through 
the introduction of concurrent stimuli, it gradually came about that the 
flow of saliva could be reduced without the food. Thus there is variation 
on the side of the stimuli, but none on the side of the response. The child- 
hood lore of traditionalism has produced loyalty to church, doctrine, or social 
order. Let it gradually come about that the scientific understanding of facts 
will produce the same unquestioning, uncritical loyalty, and you have pos- 
sibility of variation on the side of stimuli with response unchanged and 
fixed in the interest of a status quo. To let the individual develop through 
systematic education and gradually fix for himself his aspiring loyalties 
is out of harmony with this view. 

As a matter of fact the college trained man retires a good many tradi- 
tional beliefs. There is no guarantee that scientific instruction in the sub- 
ject matter of religion will eventuate in what is wanted any more than will 
scientific instruction in any other field. Does the church or any group within 
the church want as output a fixed character (“when character is fixed is 
when it is unfixed”) or a life socialized in terms of capacity for the con- 
tinuous forming and re-forming of attitudes? 

There is another group somewhat difficult to classify. I speak of them 
here because they belong in this background of static fixity. Their em- 
phasis is upon activity, a social program, rather than scientific instruction. 
A member of a church body that operates almost from coast to coast was 
transferred from one section of this church to another section far distant. 
He said there was a great difference between the two: the one section was 
up to date and modern in activity and social organization, but bound to 
traditionalism in its thinking; the other was liberal and aggressive in its 
thinking, but sadly retarded in its organized activities. The emphasis in 
the first section illustrates what the group I am trying to characterize expects 
of a department of religious education. They believe that it should engage 
the student population in social and social service activity and thus train 
and socialize them through a directed Christian activity rather than by way 
of scientific instruction. Some church now in process of raising funds for 
state university work have not yet clarified their objective. Is their work 
to be devoted to instruction in the field of religion or is it to be semi-instruc- 
tional with a strong program of activity? They do not know. The history 
of affiliated foundations in state institutions will often show that the men 
of intellectual interest who conceived their task as that of scientific instruc- 
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tion have found it difficult to please the constituency which furnished the 
funds because that constituency wanted them to engineer a big social pro- 
gram for the student body. This group is looking at young people and their 
needs. But the effort is to socialize the foreground of activity without 
clarifying the background of thinking and theory. It is true that the re- 
ligious act is central, but thinking is as much an art as is anything else. To 
ignore thinking activity and center upon social activity is to leave the field 
somewhat uncultivated. To see young people and their need is the important 
thing, but those needs are needs for both good thinking and good practice. 

So much for all who come in this background. The other division I 
named are not looking at an institution, at a system of truth, nor at a social 
order, but at young people and their needs, their equipment and training in 
living. The well-being of humanity is to be achieved through the toil and 
heroism of new adventurers who join in a co-operative quest. Meeting the 
needs may involve the critical dissolution of some views that have been held. 
The objective is that students shall learn to recognize and face facts in 
the field of religion as they are recognized and faced in every other field, 
and that, having faced the facts, they shall be stimulated to affirm attitudes 
of faith. These attitudes and convictions must be their own and not indoc- 
trinations in a system. Life develops by trial and error. Some adjustments 
have been made, some things have been described in relation to other things 
in such manner as to yield a harvest of accepted facts. To know what these 
facts are and what we should hope for and work for in the light of these 
facts is to be girded for the game. George Burman Foster, when he was 
professor of the philosophy of religion in the University of Chicago, said: 
“Faith is the assertion of an unproved conviction for the simple value of 
that conviction in the high and holy business of human living.” The im- 
pressive thing about this statement is the possibility of faith, whatever the 
facts. The college student needs to see the possibility of such an attitude. 
Is the earth life one of tragedy? Without doubt it is, but to invest life- 
relationships with attitudes that are as consistently and as intelligently 
social as those attitudes which a loving father would manifest in his con- 
cern for dear children was Jesus’ way and is based in the simple affirmation 
of faith that reality at heart is in some manner true to the spirit of these 
attitudes. The college student needs to face the facts and needs to see that 
a stimulating, helpful, heroic faith is still possible. 


A Constructive Aim 

It is apparent that I am affirming a thoroughgoing scientific objective. 
My classroom must be just as scientific in spirit as are the classrooms in 
the physical sciences. At the same time it must be pervaded with such a 
spirit of faith as to support and stimulate the student in achieving new 
and better views when old ones are retired. There must be some attention 
to safeguarding the integrity of the student’s personal religious experience, 
but this never at the expense of a straightforward facing of facts. The 
faith of the student will be conserved by reason of the teacher’s attitude of 
faith pervading the teaching. I recall my own experience: one of the best 
teachers I ever had, a man who has remained with me, whose scientific 
honesty I admired, was a man the refrain of whose life, “Wiser but sadder,” 
was baffling to me. I was a lad and did not want to say that, and the fact 
that he did not say it was not a support to the renewal of my attitudes of faith. 
I am now a man and know something more of the wiser and sadder refrain. 
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I still do not want to say it, and I think this fact cares for the crisis in 
my students’ experience when they have to discard viewpoints and take the 
adventure of seeking new and better ones. 

Thus my view of a constructive objective is apparent. I want to help 
my students think intelligently and scientifically in the field of religion, as 
they are taught to think intelligently and scientifically in all other fields. It 
is an open search for truth, here as elsewhere. My colleagues in other 
departments are training people to play a useful part in life. I, too, am 
doing that, but no more than are they, unless by reason of the subject, 
matter in hand life’s core of fundamental convictions are touched more 
often in my classroom. 

There is no fixed, dogmatic goal. I hope that my courses and my life 
may be productive of convictions and attitudes that will stand the strain of 
worthful heroic living. If my students return to their communities as non- 
participants in the agencies of organized religion, which they may do, it is 
my position that they had better return thus than return with no basis of 
vital conviction or constructive interest; and better to return thus than vic- 
timized by a questionable conditioned reflex. If, on the other hand, my stu- 
dents return to their respective communities with awakening of trustworthy 
social attitudes and a proper community-mindedness, they will relate them- 
selves intelligently to all community serving institutions. The issue is not 
completely with my department. My colleagues face the responsibility 
with me. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
DAVID EDWARD THOMAS* 


The writer has been repeatedly surprised at the conservatism and rela- 
tive indifference of very intelligent and well informed Christian men and 
women toward the task of religiously educating young men and women who 
go from their communities to state universities and technical schools, while 
they are very zealous to provide these same advantages for those who go to 
church colleges; yet no one would be able to draw any valid distinction 
between the young people of the two groups. 

This article aims to set forth the organization, the advantages, and some 
of the further possibilities of one of the most significant of the newer types 
of religious education—the co-operative school of religion at tax supported 
institutions. 

It is only within recent decades that state universities, state teachers’ 
colleges and various types of technical schools supported by state funds, 
have come to be a highly important factor in the higher education of Ameri- 
can youth. So long as the tax-supported schools were not a serious rival 
of the aggregate of church schools in the number of students attending, the 
securing of proper advantages for religiously educating these students did 
not bulk large in public thought. Now, however, in a dozen or more of the 
largest states the numbers of students representing any given denominational 
allegiance are greater at state schools than at all the schools of that denomi- 
nation in the state combined. 





*Professor of the History and Philosophy of Religion, Bible College of 
Missouri, a Co-operative School of Religion affiliated with the University of 
Missouri. 
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For a number of years the churches have been trying to meet this crisis 
in the need for religious education by strengthening the church unit at the 
local university center, and, in many cases, by locating there a university 
pastor whose special duty, often under very imperfect and discouraging con- 
ditions, has been to meet the religious needs of these large numbers of stu- 
dents. 

There has been in denominational colleges a steady advance both in 
amount and in quality of required and elective courses in Bible and related 
religious subjects. While this contribution has been made toward resolving 
the religious education problem in church colleges, religious leaders in the 
various states, with rare exceptions, have in no sense grappled with the same 
problem at state university and normal school centers. During the last two 
or three decades there has been decided emphasis on the need of restoring 
moral and religious education to a place of influence in our total educational 
project. Out of this sense of great need, The Religious Education Association 
was born. 

While there are still a few cynical and even hostile voices, in general it 
may be said that there is no group which welcomes more heartily than does 
the university group any aid the church may give in the solution of the pres- 
ent moral and religious problem. The churches may be morally certain of a 
hearty acceptance of their overtures, if they are made sincerely, unselfishly, 
and in the spirit of service. The co-operative school of religion is one of the 
newer agencies—and only one among others—that stands ready to aid the 
church and the university co-operatively to meet their task and their present 
opportunity. 

In spite of what appear to be constitutional handicaps upon the teaching 
of religion in state schools, state universities and normal schools have never 
from their earliest years been entirely without some form of religious teach- 
ing. Thirty or more years ago daily or tri-weekly chapel exercises of a 
voluntary sort were quite general in state universities, presidents and pro- 
fessors taking their turn in leading. These exercises have been discontinued, 
not because of criticism, nor because of growing skepticism on the part of 
university men, but because, being purely voluntary, they were not patron- 
ized by a sufficient number of students to make them of use. 

Furthermore, if any state university is found not to have, cosily tucked 
away in its curriculum somewhere, one or more courses in religion, in some 
cases of biblical interpretation, it is not because of constitutional hamperings, 
but simply because this university has been so unfortunate as to have not a 
single professor in English, in Philosophy, or in some other department, 
whose religious interests were sufficiently strong to prompt him to offer such 
a course. The cases where such courses have been required to be withdrawn 
because of sinister criticism are rare. Many of them have been, on the testi- 
mony of students taking them, of a highly constructive character. If criti- 
cisms have occurred they have nearly always been aroused because the in- 
structor had some peculiar tenet to uphold or some particularly sensational 
method of presentation. 

A survey of courses of study in state universities today reveals the fact 
that scores of subjects of a religious nature and interest are being offered 
and taken and that practically no restrictions are placed upon the instructors, 
who are for the most part highly trained men presenting their subjects in 
scientific fashion, But allowing for these splendid efforts on the part of 
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state schools, neither the university nor the church is by any means satisfied 
with what is being done. The immense task of religiously educating the thou- 
sands of students in state schools, 85 per cent of whom were more or less 
closely associated with the church at home, is scarcely being touched and will 
not be adequately attacked until the leading denominations join hands with 
the university. This channel of opportunity is now open through the co-oper- 
ative school of religion. 


The School Is Co-operative 

The first point to be considered in the discussion of the genius of such 
an institution is that it is a thoroughly co-operative enterprise. One denomi- 
nation can not hope single-handed to make any large impress upon such a 
composite body as a university community; but the moment two or more 
of these bodies agree among themselves to attack this problem co-operatively, 
a peculiar appeal is made to the university administration. It is because of 
divisions in the religious forces of the country, carrying with them criticisms 
and counter criticisms, that the university as a state institution has not gone 
faster and farther in emphasizing moral and religious motives in education. 
It may then be said without hesitation that universities and other state schools 
welcome a cooperative approach from religious bodies that can plan and 
work together. Just how far these bodies can go cannot be determined until 
the attempt is actually and sincerely made. The few such attempts that 
have been made prove conclusively that cooperation may extend much far- 
ther than the most sanguine have dared to think or hope. 

But this institution is to be cooperative in a much wider and more 
significant sense than that just stated. It is to represent also a thorough- 
going cooperation of church and university in successfully facing one of 
the greatest needs in modern education—the integration of the educational 
motive. This new realization of a common task for church and university 
means much more than would appear at first thought. The great state schools 
have arisen and grown to gigantic proportions with very little sympathy 
and moral support from the church. They have had to undergo suspicion 
and sometimes partisan criticism from high church officials and from offi- 
cers in church schools. Even today they are the objects of more or less 
vicious attacks from field and business agents of private and denominational 
schools. One can easily see, therefore, what a change of spirit and attitude 
will have come about when this new cooperative task in education is finally 
achieved. 

It will take a peculiarly broad-minded type of church leader as well as 
a spiritually sensitive type of university administrator to create the soil in 
which this idea may grow to health maturity. They must recognize that this 
educational idea is so potent and so rich in meaning for the students of the 
state that they must not permit it to be circumscribed by any desire for 
partisan advantage or by any suspicions colored by traditional differences in 
point of view. Here in a peculiar sense truth must prevail; not truth as 
conceived and cherished by one institution or the other, but truth in its 
higher synthesis as represented in the best findings of the two great agen- 
cies, one of which is proud to call itself religious and the other equally proud 
to call itself scientific. 

The question theoretically is whether religious materials are properly a 
part of a generous and symmetrical general education; but on this point 
all parties are practically agreed. The problem then becomes this: can the 
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church and the state school agree as to what these materials are, how they 
can be embodied in the curriculum and made available in proper courses of 
study, and how they can be administered jointly by church and university 
so as not to violate valuable traditions or break over constitutional limita- 
tions. The administrative problem revolves about the dual question as to 
just what financial and directive responsibility the church is ready to take 
in such a project; and how large a part the university, constitutionality 
limited, can take. The practical problem lies in the ability of both institu- 
tions to carry their constituencies enthusiastically with them at every step 
in the plan. 

In any such cooperation, involving as it does so many sensitive ques- 
tions, progress is necessarily slow. This is shown in the fact that for a 
decade or more several states have been working on the project of such a 
school and as yet few have achieved tangible results. In at least two cases 
where schools have developed, not all the questions of proper financing and 
of curricula credit had been sufficiently well considered. These schools find 
their progress impeded, and partial reorganization is now felt to be neces- 
sary. Such a state of affairs always gives opportunity to critics of a cause, 
but so long as there is an interested group working earnestly at the task and 
reporting progress from time to time, we need not despair. 

The School Has University Standing 

The second requisite of such an institution is that it be a school or a 
virtual department of the university, that it be recognized as such by both 
parties to the cooperative arrangement, and that it be entitled to all the 
advantages accruing to other departments of the university. This is ex- 
tremely important and must be safeguarded in all preliminary arrangements. 
Nothing can so quickly bring detriment to the influence of such a school 
as the stiggestion or even the impression on the part of any section of the 
university that either the materials to be presented or the persons who are 
to present them are inferior or unimportant, judged from the most exacting 
scholastic or cultural point of view. 

Such standing for the cooperative school of religion involves several 
specific points. In the first place it accepts the thesis that there is a sci- 
entific basis for study in the field of religion. It admits also that religion 
has a contribution to make to a well-developed cultural education—not to 
mention its technical and vocational aspects. Religious courses may be just 
as valuable in general education for the student who pursues them seriously 
as any other courses in the curriculum. The fact that they are elective 
courses, due to very special reasons, should not in any way becloud the 
issue. It must be freely admitted that such subjects, presented by prop- 
erly prepared instructors, are worthy of full university credit, hour for 
hour, and may be presented for graduation on the same basis as credits 
from other departments. 

It goes without saying that the instructors, who are fully recognized 
by, and under real, not nominal, supervision of the university, should be 
specialists in their fields. They must be men and women who have done 
a requisite amount of graduate work in religion in school that are recog- 
nized as outstanding in this department of learning, capable of doing origi- 
nal, investigative thinking, and of making contribution to the knowledge 
in their field. Such men and women, and they can be found today in num- 
bers sufficient to meet the need, should be entitled to the same standing as 
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specialists in their respective lines of research as is enjoyed by specialists 
in other departments. 

The university must make any reservations it deems necessary in the 
matter of passing upon the technical qualifications of those who are to teach, 
and it must exercise more than a formal application of this right. The 
church must find men and women who have an enthusiasm for, and a posi- 
tive conception of religious values, as well as those who have the teaching 
personality, the scholarly mind and the research habit. Happily it is possi- 
ble to find today teachers in religion who will meet the requirements of 
both classes. 

The School Is Primarily Undergraduate 

The school of religion should be first and foremost an undergraduate 
school. Not all who are fostering the cooperative school idea agree at this 
point, but the present writer will attempt to substantiate this thesis. Of 
course, no one can now predict the evolution of the school of religion dur- 
ing the next 25 or 50 years. It may develop into a vigorous professional 
school with a wide variety of graduate courses. There seems ultimately a 
place in each state for such a training school of community workers along 
religious and social lines. There is always advantage when community 
workers of this sort are trained, not in isolated and highly technical profes- 
sional schools, but alongside the men and women who go into business and 
the other professions and who are to be the chief moral and financial sup- 
port of their type of work. 

But before we can erect such a pretentious institution as that just indi- 
cated, a great deal of foundation work in building up an appreciation of 
rational religion—a task sadly neglected up to the present—remains to be 
done. Here the cooperative school of religion can make its most telling 
contribution as an undergraduate school. As yet the church has not suc- 
ceeded in discovering a method of religious education that really educates. 
Because of some flaw in our system, there is a woeful lack of anything that 
can be dignified with the name of intelligent religious education. The thou- 
sands of otherwise intelligent young men and women who annually pass 
out of our state schools have, during their college years, very slight touch 
with inspiring religious leaders and teachers. There is a growing distrust 
of religion and at the same time a deep ignorance of the modern scientific 
approach to the study of religion on the part of university trained men and 
women. The situation is indeed ominous and calls for heroic treatment. 
The men who know the situation best know it is serious. Those who live 
year by year and day by day with students know it is more or less tragic. 

Any institution which attempts to meet such a serious crisis in our 
moral and religious life by offering these alert young men and women, who 
are not planning to go into the ranks of religious leaders but rather back 
into the laity, one or more serious courses of university quality in the mod- 
ern interpretation and appreciation of religion, is not to be lightly esteemed. 
This the school of religion can do. A dozen first-class schools of this sort 
could, in the course of a decade or two, give a distinctively new direction 
to the moral and religious thinking that goes on in and about our great state 
universities. Even if ten per cent of the students in any given university 
should pursue such courses—and this is not impossible, for it is actually being 
done at one of them—the result would be strikingly noticeable in changed 
attitudes toward religion. 
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The student in the new atmosphere of the university may early come 
to the conclusion that he can ignore the type of religion that was dispensed 
at his home church, especially when he is encouraged to do so by the indis- 
creet remarks of learned teachers. He cannot ignore an interpretation of 
religion which proceeds under the virtual patronage of the university itself. 
When religion is freed from the restraints of tradition and allowed untram- 
meled to make its own appeal to the mind as well as the heart, it can attain 
intelligent recognition alongside the other historical and cultural disciplines. 

A School of Religion 

And this leads to a brief treatment of the last point to be presented in 
this article—the school of religion is to be what its name implies, a school of 
religion. Not that a school of religion is essentially different from any 
other school. Religion must be treated objectively, historically, undogmatic- 
ally, but withal, enthusiastically. In the consideration of a religion of expe- 
rience anyone, however uncritical, may pose as an expert and no one can 
successfully dispute his interpretation; but when religion is viewed in the 
long perspective of history certain subjectivities on the one hand, and cer- 
tain important objective truths on the other, emerge and require incorpora- 
tion into our understanding of the scheme of things. In such a perspective 
religion does not gain its authenticity or its authority by appeal to some 
closed circle of truth, by resort to some supernatural, in the sense of unnat- 
ural, scheme of inspiration or revelation, by taking refuge in a set of super- 
stitions that have been outgrown in every other realm of knowledge. Re- 
ligion has a field of its own and a technique of its own by means of which 
it investigates truth, but these when rightly evaluated do not throw religion 
out of harmony with truth as discovered in other realms of investigation. 
Truth is one and harmonious, and religion as a potent cultural influence, 
when seen in the light of history, assists in the revelation of that harmonious 
whole. 

In this school religion is to be recognized as a realm of human experi- 
ence and of historical record to be freely investigated by men and women 
who, by virtue of their training, have the same right to make statements 
which purport to be scientific as have men and women of equally fine train- 
ing in biology or linguistics. Nor it is required that all who teach in such 
a school of religion should agree with each other on all the important ques- 
tions in their field. What can be asked of them is that none of them come 
to his work with any reservation or with any presupposition which he is 
unwilling to subject to the white light of investigation. It is no more rea- 
sonable to ask that all the scientific exponents of religion agree than it is 
to ask that all teachers of metaphysics or ethics agree—and religion is more 
metaphysical than metaphysics, if not more ethical than ethics; but in spite 
of this it must be investigated. 

Nothing can so aid religion in making its bequest to modern life as 
restoring it to its full right of historical investigation and scientific evalu- 
ation. If such full and free examination proves it to be superstition or illu- 
sion, then by that truth we must and can live. But if that same examina- 
tion, scientifically conducted, proves religion to be more than a great his- 
torical and cultural influence—a profound and rational modern life-power, 
both for sane thinking and for wholesome living—then let us economize it 
and turn it into these channels of life that threaten to grow turgid and poi- 
soned with low ideals and slipshod thinking. In this adventure, church and 
university may heartily cooperate. 

















TEACHING THE BIBLE WITH THE PUR- 
POSE OF CLEARING THE STUDENT?’S 
MIND FOR AN UNDERSTANDING 
OF THE RELIGION OF THE 
SCIENTIST 


MARY A. ROLFE 


A year ago I had the pleasure of speaking to this group* on the RE- 
LIGION OF A SCIENTIST. At that time I tried to make it clear that 
the scientist differs radically from both the Fundamentalist and the Liberal 
in that he does not take it for granted that there is a personal God. Because 
personality is the highest thing which he knows, he may and usually does 
practice the belief in a personal God to a greater or less extent, but he has 
a very definite feeling that the experience which we know as the “sense of 
the presence of God” is due to something far greater than personality as 
we know it. He rather expects that in the future what we call personality 
now will seem to our descendants to have been a very rudimentary affair. 
For this reason he refuses to limit God to it. This attitude of mind gives 
to the scientist a liberty in his religious life that is not known to those who 
follow the older forms. It does not, however, decrease his reverence or 
make smaller his purpose. Rather it gives to him a vision which extends 
into the remote future and in view of which he conducts his life and urges 
others to conduct theirs. Nor does he throw away the thoughts of the past 
as too old-fashioned for use. Rather he, more than other men, is apt to pre- 
serve the best out of the past and to use it in forming the beliefs of the 
future. He believes that man’s gain along the line of march which he follows 
comes from thus preserving the great fundamental truths which have been 
discovered and in building upon these. Only callow would-be scientists feel 
that they can start out to build a structure from the ground up. It was to set 
this forth that I spoke last year. I repeat it in summary at this time so that 
you may have a definite knowledge of the objective toward which I strive 
in the course which I give to students. 

I have been asked at this time to outline that course so that you may 
view the road I follow in my efforts to bring students to the scientists’ rev- 
erent and honest viewpoint. Because there has been no one to teach me I 
have had to learn through mistakes how to do it. You will doubtless be 
able to find many flaws in the method. 

I find that I have two types of students in every class, the type which is 
lazy or is afraid or ashamed and the type which is drifting. The first type 
consists of two classes both of which feel that they should believe as their 
fathers believed. One of these classes will lazily accept what has been 
handed down to them without making any effort to add to it or to help man 
to advance spiritually. The other class follows those precepts, but with a 
sense of guilt because they do not in their hearts believe them to be true. It 
is this latter group which particularly interests me. It is my purpose so to 
teach them that they may go forth honest men and women. I have learned 





*Annual Conference of the National Association of Biblical Instructors (Mid-West 
Section), 1925. 
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that they cling to the old not because they are afraid to let go but because 
they realize that they cannot do without the experience of the nearness of God 
which they either know or want to know and because no one has told them 
of any road to that experience other than the traditional road. I like them 
because in their efforts to be loyal to the higher things they become dishonest 
or in their efforts to be honest they become disloyal. In either case they are 
fighting against themselves, for loyalty and honesty are apt to go hand in 
hand. 

The second type of student with whom I have to deal has grown up 
as Topsy grew and has therefore not been exposed to the older view of 
religion or if he has been it has not “taken.” He is without any form in his 
religious life. He goes to church because he sometimes (all too rarely) gets 
suggestions which help him to live better in his daily contacts with others. 
He is waiting and ready for the teaching of the fundamental laws which 
govern the religious life. He takes to that ordered life as a duck takes to 
water, without any struggle. He simply follows the sun beams as they 
shine on the path ahead, fascinated and overjoyed by them. He forms the 
bulk of my student classes today. Out of thirty students whom I questioned 
this spring twenty were of this type. I think that is the average percentage 
today. 

In teaching these students I start back with the dawn of history in Egypt 
and show to them the source of the ideal of righteousness. Because fine living 
which can make the future man finer is the purpose of religion as a scientist 
sees it, the emphasis in this course is placed on righteousness. I show them 
how first royalty, then the nobility, then public officials and finally the masses 
came to feel that righteousness was a prime essential to the expectation of 
immortality. That it was not a something to be attained for its own present 
value but was the means by which the reward of immortality might be 
attained. 

Then I introduce them to the gods of Babylon and to the older gods of 
Sumeria and lead them along the path which was followed in the valley of 
the Euphrates until the gods all became subordinate to one god and finally 
became known as manifestations of one god. Then jumping back to Egypt 
I tell of the rise of monotheism there and analyze for them the failure of 
that system to withstand the attacks of the reactionaries. I also show them 
the glories of it and bring out the point that those who attained to its perfect 
understanding received the sense of the presence of God. 

Then I teach them the elements of primitive religion which stand out as 
the main points, showing them that it was at first a fear-induced thing because 
of man’s difficulty in obtaining a living and also that it had to do with nature 
because it was from nature as man’s enemy that man had to wrest his living. 
I show them how this fear religion evolved into a religion of worship through 
man’s discovery of the fact that nature was an orderly thing and that by 
making use of its orderliness man could cultivate fields and shepherd flocks, 
thereby doing away with the dangers and fears and hungers of the chase and 
the search for wild food. 

Next I show them how the laws of the nomad who travels from place 
to place differ from those of the man who stays in the same place and why 
they differ. With this goes the explanation of how and why God is different 
to the two and why the gods of the tribes were unlike each other for these 
reasons. 
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Having thus prepared the ground I take up the story of Abraham, give 
them the archeological explanations and the historical significance of it and 
show them how wide may have been the gap (not yet filled by discoveries) 
between the practical monotheism of Babylon and the very real monotheism 
which may have been in the heart of that great leader. More, I show them 
how the tendency toward personalizing the gods grew until somehow, some- 
time, somewhere it freed itself from its nature connection and “The god of 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob” floated free as a person, far above all nature 
manifestations, a person who took human form, who used nature to accom- 
plish his purposes, the patriarch spiritual father of all mankind—distinct 
from all the rest of nature. 

Then I trace the story of Moses, showing its historical worth and its 
significance. I especially stress the fact that this story adequately explains 
(whether it be literally accepted or not) the union of personal monotheism 
and personal righteousness which comes out of the desert into Palestine. 
More it explains the strong prejudices of the early leaders against a belief 
in immortality and the return of the dead, against the worship of nature 
objects and against all immorality in connection with Yahweh worship. 

I try to show them how the people and even many of the leaders grasped 
the great ideal of Moses imperfectly, so that long years of constant and 
patient teaching were necessary to bring it to them in practical form and 
to establish traditions based on it rather than on the older more primitive 
beliefs. By this time the students have found a new confidence in the Bible 
while at the same time they have learned to regard it as a collection of his- 
torical books. 

Then I outline for them the struggle which the new religion had for 
centuries to maintain any hold in the land to which they had gone. I show 
them the effects of forcing religion on people at the point of the sword and 
how the slaves and secondary wives and nurse maids taught the primitive 
forms of religion to the children, and the native men taught primitive wor- 
ship to Hebrew men who wanted to follow agriculture for which there was 
no precedent in Moses’ religion, and who needed to fight men equipped with 
iron instruments—a new form of warfare. I try to make them realize that 
it was a struggle to the death between nature worship and person worship 
and between righteousness and immorality. In connection with this I trace 
the development of thought which freed the personal God from a human 
body and left a spirit God. I apply all of these points to our own lives in 
order to show the students that they cannot force religion onto people, not 
even onto themselves, that it must be a spontaneous outgrowth of experience. 
I depend on these talks to convince the students that they have a mixture of 
ideas in their own minds, primitive child conceptions and more advanced 
youth ideas, and that these must be sifted out and allowed to go if they 
would grow spiritually. I emphasize the danger of dwarfing the spiritual 
experience side of themselves and show it was done in Israel through refusal 
to let go of past beliefs. This introduces us to the thought that beliefs should 
change and develop. 

Then I teach them about the great prophets and point out the fact that 
their ultimate triumph came because they developed the ideal of righteous- 
ness in a practical form for their time and for the future. In this connection 
I turn to Egypt to show the reaction toward the old beliefs and hence 
toward a re-emphasis of the moral side which was taking place when the 
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great Hebrew prophets began to teach. I show them that this reaction 
and re-emphasis may partially at least explain the force of the new Hebrew 
prophetic teaching since Palestine was in close touch with Egypt. I like to 
have them see how an idea born in one land may be used in another land 
in a new setting and hence with a very different result. I remind them that 
Hebrew person-god worship arose when tendencies toward personalizing 
gods and toward monotheism were in the air, so that they may realize that 
thoughts passed then as they do today from nation to nation, and became 
common topics of conversation. 

From that point the road we follow is the road of the development of 
Hebrew religion—the person-god religion based on the dictate of the prophets 
of the eighth century that God is righteous. I show that fear and vindic- 
tiveness were the last of the old primitive god-qualities to yield to this 
development, but that in the end justice became the common topic of the 
day and hence the question of reward for those who were righteous was 
raised and discussed. Again as in Egypt immortality was spoken of as the 
proper reward, but at the same time there was a strong leaning toward a 
reward that was not individual but was social, and also a strong advocacy 
of the principle that the reward for right living accompanied that living 
day by day. 

This section awakens the brains of the students and I think makes them 
realize that the great advances in religion came through questionings con- 
cerning the character of God. This helps some of them to cease to feel 
wicked because they question God’s character as taught to them. They love 
Job but even as they think that they have found a friend as advanced in his 
thinking as they, I hurry them onto the next step so that they will realize 
that they must leave the Job view behind them and press forward toward a 
higher view. In this way I depend on this section to awaken a keen desire 
for personal development. It is the command to “Climb! Climb!” 

Then I try to show them that this entire period of development was 
one of the development of the thought that there are fundamental “ways” or 
methods by which spiritual gifts may be attained just as there were funda- 
mental methods by which natural gifts could be obtained—that the spiritual 
gifts could be domesticated just as the natural gifts had been domesticated 
if man would obey the rules which were manifest in the orderliness of all 
things. To the people of that day the world was flat with a rim around it 
and a solid dome over it, but yet it was a world of order both physical and 
spiritual and hence justice was automatic in its orderly recognition of 
righteousness. This—imperfectly expressed and not wholly realized—was 
the crowning thought of the period into which Jesus was born and it became 
the basis for his thinking. 

When I reach this point the students begin to sit forward in their chairs. 
Those who have been ashamed and afraid catch the gleam of hope. Those 
who want lazily to follow the old forms drop out of the class (usually to 
return the next year or some time in the future). Those who have been 
hungry for something never miss a Sunday from then on. The implications 
of this fact fire their brains. 

Next I take them into the teachings of Jesus, discuss the meaning of 
his Messiah-hood and show them what he saved from the old and what he 
dropped. 

Then with the road cleared I start to point out the new elements in 
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Jesus’ teachings. I show them how he crowned the Person-God view with 
his teaching concerning the fatherhood of God, just as Akhneton had crowned 
the nature god view with his teaching concerning the beneficence of the sun. 
I speak at some length of these two great views of God. Then I point out 
to the students how Jesus started the present day scientist’s view by empha- 
sizing the orderliness of the spiritual side of life. I have them read the 
Sermon on the Mount verse by verse, noticing the automatic quality of it 
and realizing that a peacemaker will receive the same reward regardless of 
race or nation or creed or material circumstances. After that I teach them 
the five laws of prayer which Jesus gave and urge them to experiment with 
them. 

By this time they are awake to the fact that the scientist and Jesus 
have something in common and that the fact that they have themselves had 
difficulties in securing for themselves the blessings of religion may have 
been their own fault—that they have not studied it in the right way. This 
has the desired result of convincing them that the study of religion is a 
brainy thing rather than a pious act. 

Having reached this point I take up the teachings of Jesus concerning 
the proper method by which men may secure the sense of the presence of God. 
These include the teachings about the kingdom of heaven, its laws and its 
value. I accompany this with the modern psychological experimentations and 
explanations. Then I speak of the meaning of entering into everlasting life 
as Jesus seems to use that term and pass on to a discussion of immortality 
and its proofs and especially to its lack of proofs and put it up to the 
students as to whether they feel that religion falls if proofs cannot be 
given concerning the hereafter. Then we speak of the one proof which we 
seem to have—the only one of which Jesus spoke—the deep and abiding 
sense of immortality which comes to those who live righteous open-minded 
lives. 

That leads to a discussion of the meaning of experience and to the 
emphasis on the fact that such experience as that sense of immortality is as 
real as is any other experience if life. From that we pass to the discussion 
of all those experiences which we are afraid to talk about because we fear 
that people may consider them as “spooky” and us as “queer” and of the 
path which we must follow in the way of record and investigation before 
these experiences can be shown to be legitimate parts of deliberate obedience 
to the laws of an orderly spiritual realm. 

Then I speak of Jesus’ teachings with regard to judgment and try to 
impress the students with the fact that they judge themselves to spiritual 
life or death. I show them that the Jesus way of life is the life in which 
men stand upright leaning on no one—not even on God—but like freedmen 
go forward to serve. I trace the evolution of this thought from Jeremiah 
through Job to Jesus and have them read his teachings. Then I speak of 
that strange fear which keeps people leaning on some things—old beliefs 
or forms or social customs, on other people whom they idealize or on idealiza- 
tions of themselves or of their work, on narcotics or on daily habits and 
ways of doing things. I show them that it is the fear to stand upright alone 
—the fear to sail on uncharted seas. Further I point out that so long as a 
person permits himself to be a victim of that fear he cannot be a leader but 
will go around and around with the crowd making no progress in that great- 
est of all human achievements, failing utterly to realize that the crowd would 
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willingly go with him along the road of life if he would but stand upright 
and suggest the way. 

Having thus shown them the historical evolution of religious thinking 
in our direct line with its applications to present day living, I speak of God 
and what God may be. I show them the differente between a form of wor- 
ship which says just what God is and one which permits God to be what he 
is and then strives to learn about him and of him. Then, going a step farther, 
I show them that it is entirely possible to worship “in spirit and in truth” 
without any knowledge of what God is, because the daily obedience to the 
laws of the spiritual side of life is worship. 

A short sketch of the results which have followed the taking of the 
teachings of Jesus into Europe at the point of the sword follows. Then I 
discuss the beginnings of science and show them how it started with the com- 
bination of the mechanically minded European and the freedom-giving teach- 
ings of Jesus. Perhaps no talk which I gave this past winter so convinced 
the members of the class of the value of the hand-in-hand running of science 
and the teachings of Jesus as when using Alfred Noyes’ book, WATCHERS 
OF THE SKY, as a basis I showed them that science was born and devel- 
oped among the followers of Jesus. 

The character of the church is shown by the fact that this development 
took place despite the opposition of the church, which was ruled not accord- 
ing to Jesus’ ideals but according to pre-Jesus messianic ideals. This leads 
to a sketch of the causes which led to the Reformation and warns them to 
watch for the non-Jesus elements in their own thinking and in that of pres- 
ent-day churches and inspires them with a desire to help clear the churches 
of those ideals, ceremonies, hymns and what not that are of another faith. 

I emphasize the fact that all, or most all, of our church creeds, forms, 
and customs arose in the flat world days and hence must not be taken liter- 
ally. They are very much interested to realize that Jesus himself lived and 
taught in those days and hence had to use the terms and common language 
of that day. I try to show the students that the English department has 
failed us because we still speak of the sun as rising and setting’and would not 
know how to express that experience otherwise, although we know full well 
that the earth turns over. In the same way (I point out) the reformation of 
church creeds is largely a matter for the English department. The religious 
experiences of past and present are alike, but we still clothe them in our 
teaching with the dresses of the flat world days. A conscious effort should 
be made by the united churches to reword the story of these experiences in 
the light of discoveries made a thousand and more years ago if we cannot 
bring them up to date. 

It is in this way that I try to free the students’ minds of old prejudices, 
to show them the infinite worth of virtue and the road over which they must 
needs travel if they, as scientists, would experience the sure presence of God. 
When they leave I believe that they go with a feeling of fellowship toward 
those who strive today to discover laws of the spiritual life, and who follow 
those laws, although they incrust them with many non-essential and some- 
times harmful observances. I think, too, that the students realize that primi- 
tive nature worshippers and sincere nature monotheists as well as the Per- 
son-God worshippers were their kin, and that without their efforts to rise 
spiritually students of today could not stand before open doors. Especially 
I hope that they appreciate Jesus and the greatness of his life and work and 
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his position as the one normal man of all time so that they have a vision of 
what man may be if they day by day do their best to live as he lived and so 
to pass on to future generations the strength which they gained. It is toward 
the day of spiritual giants that we strive. 

What those giants may think about God we cannot even conjecture, but 
we can believe that the ultimate view of God will include those attributes 
which were discovered by nature worshippers, plus those discovered by the 
Person-God worshippers, plus those which we are discovering in these days 
of vast time and unlimited space. In that far-off day Akhneton and Jeremiah 
and we who see God in the constant changes of the universe, changes which 
mean progress, not mere motion, will all be satisfied, and together we will 
marvel at the way in which each system of interpretation has fitted into the 
whole pattern. 

The most satisfying moment in the whole course of talks which I give 
comes on the day when I begin to speak about the scientists’ religion. On 
that day I watch the minds of the students slide off the old foundations and 
onto the new. There is a thrill in the trust with which they move that I find 
nowhere else in life. I speak slowly on that day and watch carefully because 
it is the testing day for the new foundations. I watch as an engineer watches 
the testing of his bridge—with confidence and yet anxiously. The class hours 
which follow that day are shaped around the needs of those who either could 
not or would not leave the old moorings. The movement from the old to the 
new must be voluntary. It is to my mind without justification for anyone to 
knock the props out from under another save on very special invitation and 
then only very rarely. 

When the students move from the old to the new foundations they sigh 
deeply. Each sigh brings joy and satisfaction to me because it means that 
the old fear, the old sense of guilt because of dishonesty or disloyalty, the 
old loneliness for that which is the great experience of religion, is gone. 
Each failure to sigh means hard work ahead because, of course, I am in duty 
bound to complete the work which I have been privileged to do. I cannot let 
go because there is no returning in this life to old faiths. We must go for- 
ward. The hardest case I had this past year was a boy who was actively 
interested in religion and in passing it on to others, but who at heart secretly 
thought that religion was a little cheap and especially that moral goodness 
made for tame personality. His surrender was complete when it came and 
was as wordless and as much in secret as was his real viewpoint, but he goes 
out of the university to meet life with a decision to be as manly as was Jesus 
if he can. He does not realize that for months I had been deliberately 
pounding at that old idea and just as deliberately building up a new ideal, 
but he did suddenly become aware that I knew his secret thought—and it 
made him ashamed. I saw him flush and so sped up the whole course in 
order to give him what he needed as soon as possible. 








SOME SUGGESTED “METHODS” FOR A 
CLASS IN OLD TESTAMENT 
CRITICISM 
JULIA N. BUDLONG* 


Just out of college, youthfully enthusiastic, I was explaining to a farm- 
er’s wife the documentary hypothesis of the Old Testament. “Don’t you 
see,” said I, “if you should take a piece of English poetry and a section from 
a story and a bit from a scientific or legal article and slice them all up and 
put them together, that any careful reader would be able to pick out each 
part?” “No,” she said emphatically, “I don’t. It would be impossible.” 

To disarm such scepticism and avoid, for the outset, at least, religious 
prejudice, I have found it helpful and stimulating, in teaching young people 
of high school or college age, to preface the documentary analysis of the 
Hexateuch with a cross-word puzzle in the shape of a similar English com- 
pilation of my own. I have sought to complicate the matter, and at the same 
time render the test case more close to the actual problem, by selecting 
passages dealing with a common theme from different ages in English litera- 
ture and from translated, as well as from original, material. 

The Tales of King Arthur offer a fruitful source of material, not only 
because they have been told by so many different authors, in so many differ- 
ent ways, but also because they are familiar to the students. In the addenda 
to this article I have included the compilation of the Passing of Arthur used 
in a class of collegiate freshmen. The selection was first given out with no 
differentiation of type. The class was told the four sources: Tennyson’s 
Idylls; Malory’s Morte d’ Arthur of 1469; Layamon’s Brut of 1204; and a 
condensed encyclopedic account of 1904. The respective motives were out- 
lined. Layamon was writing Abbey Chronicles; Malory was spinning an old 
tale; Tennyson was composing a poetic narration for a sophisticated public. 

The students were told to watch for certain distinguishing character- 
istics, such as respect for Merlin’s prophecy or for priestly or prophetic 
authority ; care in recording credentials and observing codes; for beauty of 
form, wealth of factual detail, or “action.” They were warned of discrepan- 
cies in statement (as the number and description of the women on the barge) 
and of repetitions. 

Then they were turned loose with colored pencils to dissect the MS. 
Needless to say, Tennyson was easily differentiated. Repetitions were 
caught in nearly every case, but contradiction in details was seldom noticed. 
The English prose of 1904 was easily identified, but the young people were 
not familiar enough with Old English to detect the difference, through trans- 
lation, of the two older chronicles. 

When they had tired of the stint the four separated versions were passed 
around, and, for out-of-class work, the documents were compared and cor- 
rected. 

This is a difficult exercise. For younger students the account of Hora- 
tius’ defense of the bridge as given by Livy, Macaulay and an encyclopedia 
is more graphic, and the story nearly as familiar. Here is evidence of the 
way a story grows and changes in the telling. Details are added with a free 
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hand. Honor for men and customs of the past grows with the marching cen- 
turies. Macaulay, it will be noted, casts no aspersions on the Consul and 
omits any mention of the rout of the Romans. Are these, then, descriptions 
of two separate battles, or of one? The names of the characters are different. 
Is it because of divergence in time and language, or are they different indi- 
viduals? Does not the similarity in the prayer to the Tiber show that Ma- 
caulay was drawing from Livy? And, finally, the encyclopedia, even in con- 
densing far below the account found in Livy, is still so influenced by the 
poet's graphic language that the author quotes details not found in the his- 
toric account. 

Compare the Horatius story with the accounts given in II Samuel and 
in I Chronicles of David’s purchase of a threshing floor, which contenders 
for verbal inspiration have insisted to me were accounts of two separate 
events, since details and place names varied. 

Before striking directly into the Old Testament, it is illuminating to 
present, not an artificial compilation from secular literature, assembled fot 
the sake of mental gymnastics, but a bona fide example of just such actual 
and recognized treatment of sacred writings, for devotional use in the early 
church. This we have in Tatian’s Diatesseron, in use in many centuries in 
the eastern Church in place of the several gospels, and roundly condemned 
by the western Fathers as pernicious and heretical. In the addenda will be 
found an extract from this illuminating work in English translation. Set 
the class the task of deciphering the accounts, with the aid of a harmony or 
the gospels. It will be found to instill into the minds of the young great 
respect for biblical scholars, with an understanding of their problems and 
patience with their tentative results. 

Finally, it is interesting to be able to quote from scribes and chroniclers 
of a different era, but motivated by similar impulses, and working with sim- 
ilar materials, in regard to the purpose, the manner and the intent of their 
labors. For this, what better could be sought than the following introduc- 
tion to Layamon’s Brut, found in Everyman’s Library? 

“There was a priest in the land who was named Layamon. It came to 
him in mind and in his chief thought that he would tell the noble deeds of 
the English: What they were named and whence they came; who first 
possessed the land after the flood that came of the Lord. . . Layamon 
began to journey wide over this land and procured the noble books which he 
took for pattern. He took the English book that Saint Bede made; another 
he took in Latin that Saint Albin made, and the fair Austin who brought 
baptism in hither ; the third book he took and laid in the midst, that a French 
clerk made who was named Wace, who well could write. Layamon laid 
before him these books, and lovingly turned over the leaves; lovingly he 
beheld them—may the Lord be merciful to him—pen he took with fingers, 
and wrote on book-skin, and the true words set together, and the three books 
compressed into one. Now prayeth Layamon for the love of Almighty God, 
each good man that shall read this book and learn this council, that he may 
say together these soothfast words, for his Father’s soul who brought him 
forth, for his Mother’s soul who bore him to be a man, and for his own soul 
that it be the better. Amen.” 

The reverence with which the work was undertaken; the free use of 
his materials ; the desire to serve literature, religion and posterity ; must have 
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been the same in those elder chroniclers, centuries earlier and in far different 
lands and other tongues. 


The Passing of Arthur 


ARTHUR WAS WOUNDED WONDROUSLY MUCH. THERE 
CAME TO HIM A LAD WHO WAS OF HIS KINDRED. HE 
WAS CADOR’S SON, EARL OF CORNWALM CONSTANTINE, 
THE LAD HIGHT. HE WAS DEAR TO THE KING. ARTHUR 
LOOKED ON HIM WHERE HE LAY ON THE GROUND 
AND SAID THESE WORDS WITH A SOWORFUL HEART: 
“THOU ART CADOR’S SON. I GIVE THEE HERE MY 
KINGDOM, AND DEFEND THOU MY BRITONS EVER WITH 
THY LIFE AND MAINTAIN THEM ALL THE LAWS THAT HAVE 
STOOD IN MY DAYS AND ALL THE GOOD LAWS THAT IN 
UTHER’ DAYS STOOD, “EVEN WITH THESE WORDS THERE 
APPROACHED FROM THE SEA THAT WAS A SHORT BOAT 
FLOATING WITH THE WAVES AND TWO WOMEN THEREIN, 
WONDROUSLY FORMED. Then Sir BepiverE TOOK THE KING UPON 
HIS BACK AND CARRIED HIM TO THE WATER SIDE, WHERE THERE WAS A BARGE 
WITH MANY FAIR LADIES IN IT, WHO ALSO HAD BLACK HOODS, AND WHO 
WEPT AND WAILED WHEN THEY SAW THE KING. And when they were at the 
waterside, even fast by the bank hovered a little barge, with many fair ladies 
in it, and among them all was a queen, and they all had black hoods, and they 
all wept and shrieked when they saw King Arthur. THEN IT WAS AC- 
COMPLISHED THAT MERLIN WHILOM SAID THAT MICKLE 
CARE SHOULD BE TAKEN OF ARTHUR’S DEPARTURE. “Now 
put me into THIs barge,” said the king. So BepiverE put HIM. AND SO 
HE DID SOFTLY and there received him three queens with great mourn- 
ing, AND THEY TOOK ARTHUR ANON AND BARE HIM 
QUICKLY AND LAID HIM SOFTLY DOWN AND FORTH THEY 
GAN DEPART. AND THE KING LAID HIS HEAD IN THE LAP OF ONE OF THE 
QUEENS, WHO SAID, “YOU HAVE TARRIED OVERLONG, MY BROTHER. Ah, dear 
brother, why have ye tarried so long from me? Alas, this wound in your 
head hath caught overmuch cold. And so they rowed from the land, and 
Sir Bedivere beheld all the ladies go from him. Then Sir Bedivere cried, 
Ah, my Lord, Ah, Arthur, what shall become of me, now ye go from me and 
leave me here among mine enemies? Then slowly answered Arthur from the 
barge: Comfort thyself, said the king, and do all that thou mayest, for in 
me there is no trust for to trust in. IN ME THERE IS NO HELP. The old 
order changeth, giving place to new. And God fulfills himself in many ways, 
lest one good custom should corrupt the world I will into the vale of Avalon, 
to the island valley of Avalon, where falls not hail or rain or any snow, nor 
ever wind blows loudly, but it lies deep-meadowed, happy, fair, with orchard 
lawns and bowery hollows, crowned with summer sea, where I may heal me 
of my grievous wound. But IF YOU SEE NO MORE OF ME, PRAY FOR ME. 
More things are wrought by prayer than this world dreams of. Wherefore, 
let thy voice rise like a fountain for me night and day. For the whole round 
world is every way bound by gold chains about the feet of God. But ever 
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the queen and ladies wept and shrieked that it was a pity to hear. And when 
that moan had passed forevermore the stillness of the dead world’s winter 
dawn amazed me, and he groaned, “The King is dead.” And therewithal 
came on him the weird rhyme ‘From the great deep to the great deep he goes.’ 

Then Sir Bedivere lost sight of the barge. Now WHAT BEFELL THE 
KING AFTER THAT, NO ONE KNows. WAS NEVER MAN BORN OF ANY 
LADY CHOSEN THAT KNOWETH THE SOOTH TO SAY MORE 
OF ARTHUR. And as soon as Sir Bedivere had lost sight of the barge he 
wept and wailed and so took to the forest. And so he went all night, and 
in the morning he ware betwixt two holts hoar of a chapel and a hermitage. 
Then was Sir Bedivere glad and thither he went and when he came into the 
chapel he saw where lay a hermit grovelling on all four there fast by a tomb 
new graven. Sir, said Sir Bedivere, What man is there interred, that ye pray 
so fast for? Fair son, said the hermit, I wot not save by deeming. But this 
night, at midnight, there came a number of ladies, and brought hither a dead 
corpse and prayed me to bury him. Alas, said Sir Bedivere, That was my 
Lord King Arthur, that here lies burried here in this chapel. Thus of Arthur 
I find never more written in books, ONLY ’TIS SAID THERE WAS WRITTEN UPON 
HIS TOMB THESE VERSES: “HERE LIES K1InG ARTHUR WHO OF OLD DID REIGN 
In BRITISH LAND AND SHALL BE KING AGAIN. Nor more of the very cer- 
tainty of his death heard I never read, but thus was he led away in a ship in 
which were three queens. But many men say that there is written upon his 
tomb this verse: Hic jacet Arthurus Rex, quondam Rex que futurus. Yet 
some say in many parts of England that King Arthur is not dead, but, and by 
the will of our Lord Jesus, into another place; and men say that he shall 
come again and shall win the holy cross) AND WHILOM WAS A SAGE 
HEIGHT MERLIN AND HE SAID WITH WORDS—AND HIS SAY- 
INGS WERE SOOTH—THAT AN ARTHUR SHOULD YET COME 
TO HELP THE ENGLISH. 


FROM TATIAN’S Diatesseron 


And many saw them going and recognized Mark 6: 3 
them, and hurrying on foot from all the cities 

went thither after them ; because they saw John 6: 2b 
The signs which he did on the sick. Jesus 3 


therefore went up into the mountain and 


there he sat with his disciples. Now the feast 4 
of the Passover of the Jews was very near. 
And Jesus lifted up his eyes and saw a 5a 
great multitude coming unto him, and he Mark 6: 34 
had compassion on them because they were 
as sheep not having a shepherd ; and he Luke 9: 11b 


welcomed them and spake to them of the 
kingdom, and of them that had need of healing, 


he healed. And when even was come the Matt. 14: 15a 
disciples came to him saying: The place is 
desert and the time is already past ; send Mark 3: 36 


away the multitudes of men that they may 

go into the surrounding towns and villages 

and buy themselves bread, for they have 

nothing to eat. But he said unto them: Matt. 14: 16 
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They have no need to go away. Give ye them to eat. 


They said unto him: We have none here. 
He said unto Philip “Whence 

may we buy bread that these may eat? 

And he said this proving him, for he him- 
self knew what he was about to do. Philip 
said unto him: Two hundred pennyworth of 
bread is not sufficient for them that every 
one may take a little. One of his disciples 

to wit Andrew, the brother of Simon Cephas, 
said unto him: There is a lad here which 
hath five barley loaves and two fishes, but 
this amount, what is it for all these? But 
wilt thou that we go and buy for all the 
people what they may eat, for we have no 
more than five loaves and two fishes. 

Now there was much grass in that place. 
Jesus said unto them: Arrange them all so 
that they may sit upon the grass by com- 
panies of fifty each. And the disciples did 
so. And they reclined by companies, a 
hundred each and fifty each. Then Jesus 
saith unto them: Bring thither those five 
loaves and two fishes. And when they 

had brought them, Jesus took the loaves and 
the fishes, and looking up to heaven, he 
blessed and brake and gave to his disciples 
to set before them. And the disciples set 
before the multitude the bread and the 

fish. And they did all eat and were filled. 
And when they were filled, he said to his 
disciples: Gather up the broken pieces which 
remain over that nothing be lost. And 

they gathered them up and filled twelve 
baskets with the broken pieces which re- 
mained over from them that had eaten out 
of the five barley loaves and the two fishes. 
And they that had eaten were five thousand 
men besides the women and children. 


17a 
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6 
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Luke 9: 13b 
John 6: 10 
Mark 6: 40 
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SPIRITUALIZING THE RELATIONS BE- 
TWEEN MEN AND WOMEN 
STUDENTS 
IRMA E. VOIGT* 


In high gear and exceeding all former speed records, the youth of today 
has skidded in many places along the winding roads of life, but it has righted 
itself again and again during the post-war days and is today, in our estima- 
tion, slowing down to a reasonable rate of speed which is pointing toward a 
steady going. Even if we do not understand why it should be true, let us 
accept the fact that the rate of speed of the present generation can never 
be that of the past, and no amount of road patrolling can bring about an 
acceptance, on the part of youth, of the old speed limit. 

However, something has begun to happen during the past year or two 
among young people, especially as concerns their relation to each other, that 
should call forth from all of us the very finest manifestation of faith, the 
keenest effort toward understanding, and the most unobstructive mental atti- 
tude. First of all, we must see to it that the destructive criticism in which 
many newspapers and magazines delight, quite as a gossipy old woman delights 
in the latest bit of scandal, changes to an equally enthusiastic constructive 
criticism. It won’t be as popular for awhile, we admit, but it will be fair. 
Youth has been challenged to do its worst and it certainly has succeeded in 
shocking, at almost every turn, many of the older generation; now it must 
be challenged to do its best, especially in view of the fact that it is definitely 
displaying a disposition to do so. Before we of the older generation can 
aid materially in producing this challenge we must have our own faith chal- 
lenged. It seems to me that we let go, without much of a fight, our faith 
in youth. To some of us, Indianapolis made a significant contribution; not 
along lines of challenge for the foreign missionary program, perhaps, but 
along lines which shall lead to an understanding of the new day in which 
young men and young women shall play the major role. They played the 
major role in that great drama of war back in those heart-rending days of 
1914 to 1918. We were willing then to place our whole faith in the outcome 
for civilization in their hands. Then came the days of nominal peace, and 
our young men and women were suddenly thrust out of the “leads” and 
given very minor roles in the great drama of peace, which, in many respects, 
has thus far proven as great a tragedy as did the drama of war. With this 
change from a major to a minor role there came all the evils and weaknesses 
inevitably following sudden release. In four years a new world and a new sys- 
tem came into being. That transition from the position of protector of that 
new creation, to the position of minor member in its institutions, was too 
great a gulf to be bridged over sanely and steadily. The youth of no country 
has been able to fall back into old paths. Indelibly stamped on their minds 
are some of the lessons learned in the midst of blood, and death, and the 
roar of cannon, and the moans of the wounded. The orgy of ill-timed re- 
lease from high responsibility is passing. The animal let loose within their 
breasts is being tamed, and the great spiritual forces ever changing and yet 
everlasting are slowly coming to the surface. If we of the present leader- 
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ship group are big enough, and sincere enough, and teachable enough, we 
can hasten the advance of youth toward an appreciation of the great spiritual 
values of life; but if we are not we will only help to throw them back dur- 
ing these days of groping and faltering into a state of indifference and resent- 
ment which can spell only danger, and that in capital letters, for the future. 

There is a growing feeling among deans of women and other college 
administrators of the significance of the present moment. A spirit of co- 
operation is permeating more and more the phases of college life. . Where 
this co-operation is entered into seriously, whole-heartedly, and with an open 
mind, it is proving altogether successful. The social relations between young 
men and young women is approaching a normal state slowly and surely 
enough to promise stability. We still have too many excesses, the past has 
had too many, and it is safe to say, that when the future shall become the 
present, people will continue to make the same statement. The first flood- 
tide of reaction following the sudden and rather inadequately-prepared-for 
entrance of women into every form of activity—political, industrial and social 
—is ebbing, and levels of equality which do not violate differences of sex 
are being established. At this point a significant tendency comes to mind. 
It is a disposition on the part of many leaders of young people to get away 
from the oldtime popular custom of segregating men and women on our 
campuses for the purpose of presenting to them many of the great spiritual- 
physical facts of life. We do not disregard the fact that there are some 
things that a fine woman or a fine man may say, and must say for greater 
effect, to women alone or men alone; but we do believe that, since life is a 
partnership of the two and has developed to be even a greater partnership 
in all its experiences than we ever anticipated, there is a real value and a 
real psychology in discussing and presenting the fundamentals of life in 
the presence of both partners. This feeling on the part of some of the 
leaders of youth today is simply the direct reflection of youth’s own feeling. 
The results, where this method has been tried, have in no case been negative ; 
rather, there seems to have been produced a greater challenge to explore the 
relation between the spiritual and the physical affairs in life. 

The revolt against all social conventions is mellowing into a rather 
sensible frank disregard for those which are merely traditional and which 
are not standing the tests of modern life. In almost every direction, certainly 
in the line of that which is social and religious, tradition is being tested in 
the light of reality and is becoming either a conviction or a discard. One 
of the most remarkable evidences of a desire to come to some equilibrium, 
but perhaps not to come back to that of the past, is an almost unconscious, 
and in large measure only half expressed, desire on the part of young men 
and young women to talk things over together in joint discussion groups. 
To some of us who for years have felt that this must be the solution for 
developing an equal sense of responsibility in world problems, the present 
development is most interesting. We are quite conscious of the fact that 
it came absolutely out of the hearts and minds of youth, and not as the 
result of any older stimulation or planning. This desire to discuss the world’s 
great problems—political, economic, and moral—together with each other, 
is calling forth from those of us who have the privilege of advising, the 
highest type of thinking we have ever done. It will be a few years yet 
before that sort of thing becomes the natural way of doing, and the way 
we of the advisory group handle these first efforts will have a tremendous 
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influence on the strength and permanence of the structure that will rise. 
It is reasonable to believe that out of this coming together in discussion 
groups, there shall emanate into the leisure activities a certain stability and 
dignity which we admit, quite frankly, has been lacking. 

We feel that there is a closer connection between the expression of one’s 
self during work and play than has as yet been thoroughly recognized. Prac- 
tically all the judgments passed by the older generation on the younger, have 
been based on observation of the play relationships. It seems to me that we 
have not tried to remedy these relationships, when they have seemed wrong 
to us, from the proper approach. We have negated many relationships and 
expressions without substituting something of a finer and better type. Per- 
sonally, I am mentally in the state of experimentation and exploration to 
discover the reality of what has come to be a theory of mine. If we can help 
develop all kinds of situations on our campus in which men and women will 
work together, discuss questions of life and world significance together, 
think together, and listen together, will not the social relationship between the 
same young people come forth stamped with a greater sanity and self-respect 
than has been the case, shall we say, during the last ten years? Closely con- 
nected with this theory, there is in my mind a feeling that very soon a college 
president will be selecting the men and women who are most directly connected 
with the leisure of students, with perhaps even greater care than the average 
professor is selected. Youth has been severely criticized for its use of leisure. 
We have trained him carefully that he may become an expert typist, or 
cabinet maker, or chemist, or engineer. Have we trained him with equal 
care to become wholesome in the use of his leisure? 

In the realm of leisure and the use of leisure we are most disturbed 
over an apparent and undoubtedly real lack of stability and spirituality. We 
are buying pleasure at an enormous cost. We are paying top notch prices 
not only in terms of money but in terms of health, nervous energy, and 
ideals. The spirit of “get by” has pervaded the home, the class room, the 
business house, and even the church. There is little wonder that there is a 
growing tendency toward: spiritual dishonesty—not the dishonesty that 
reaches over and helps oneself from the material coffers of another but the 
dishonesty of the spirit that “weighs in short” in conduct and in thinking; 
the same spirit that prompts a business man to sell B goods at A prices; the 
spirit that causes the student to bluff and the professor to fear discussion; 
the spirit that causes the politician to think in terms of personal gain and 
power by “hook or crook”; the spirit causes parents to lose sight of the 
fact that parenthood is helping God carry out a sane plan for his kingdom 
on earth. 

This spirit of “get by” is playing havoc in the realm of personal rela- 
tionships between our young men and women. We are alarmingly present 
minded, all of us. The material developments of the present are so vast 
and miraculous that we are blinded to the marvels of the past. We are 
speeding so dizzily both literally and figuratively that we seem unable to 
take our eyes off of the road just ahead for fear of a collision. The uncer- 
tainty and lure of the future is even failing to stir our imaginations. Spiritual 
values more than any other kind depend on the imagination. 

But can the imagination be stimulated in the midst of the hectic life 
we are leading today? Our whole trend is toward restless activity and 
away from calmness either of mind or body. In all the discussion groups, 
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summer conferences and personal conferences, the regret is expressed over 
and over that there is just too much to do, too much time consumed in doing 
things and no time left to be quiet. The great trouble is that most of us 
don’t know how to be quiet. We don’t appreciate the value of being alone 
and silent. The tremendous over-organization, not only on campuses but in 
communities and in churches, in fact in all branches of social and political 
relationships, has overwhelmed us. We have even organized leisure until 
it, too, is hectic. Take for instance our various conferences, especially the 
summer conferences of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. Students rightly 
expect to go to mountain tops of inspiration as it were—the truth is they 
go into whirls of activity with the inspiration a by-product, if it comes at all. 
We are victims of the trend of the times toward formal organization. Ona 
canipus we are so busy with systems of honor and government and education, 
that very frequently we lose sight of the real object. We are trying to live 
without taking time to live. 

From the reactions of hundreds of students, and especially after they 
have gone forth from the campus community, the greatest obstacle to catch- 
ing visions of spiritual values is the mad rush of activity. Attention is 
focused upon concrete things and possessions until the ideal of power dom- 
inates the ideal of service. Groups have been caught in the fury of competi- 
tion 10 gain social prestige. Means of every sort and description are resorted 
to, from the basest political intrigue to the more praiseworthy scholastic and 
academic methods. Financial expenditures play such a role in group life 
that the personality of members sought is less a matter of consideration than 
numbers. With power to dominate as a standard of success, the place of 
spiritual values in group and individual relationships is proportionately lower 
down the scale of standards. 

We cannot get away from the speedy progress in material things which 
is producing the hectic spirit in most of us; the responsibility is up to us, to 
refuse to become its victims. The waste of nervous energy is alarming. The 
reservoirs for replacing this waste are eternally old and everlastingly new, 
just as God, the great reservoir of force, is everlasting to everlasting—we 
can’t think unless we take time to think and unless we have something to 
think about—we cannot appreciate fineness and beauty unless we surround 
ourselves with those things that are fine and beautiful whether they be per- 
sons or things—we cannot have a vision until we look beyond the present. 
The seed needs to be buried in the ground in darkness and solitude before 
it can carry out its highest function in life; the germ of human life is nur- 
tured in quiet and solitude before it becomes a life of activity, but we refuse 
our minds and hearts their greatest need—aloneness, quiet, silence. Just as 
we are restless in our activities, so we are restless in our talk—we talk and 
discuss and argue about everything ; sometimes this leads to action, generally 
it does not. 

A recent tendency on the part of many groups of young people as well 
as students to do rather than to talk is hopeful. In the realm of religions 
the church has come in for a tremendous lot of criticism from young people 
—much of which is merited—but there seems to be an awakening on the 
part of some that criticism is fair only after the individual criticizing has 
gotten inside of the situation so that he has the right of knowledge on his 
side. Youth is beginning to realize that if it will not go into the church to 
enter actively into its program, it scarcely is justified in passing judgment. 
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It is the same spirit that is prompting many to know industry from the 
side of the worker. 

In the realm of work we are daring to hope that the higher levels on 
which personality counts more than machinery are slowly being attained. 
Young men and young women in increasing numbers are interchanging posi- 
tions as students and laborers, thus broadening and deepening the bonds of 
sympathy and understanding. The prize ring idea in business, the war meth- 
ods of competition will gradually become less attractive as the understand- 
ing through mutual experience becomes clearer. This tendency and desire 
among young men and women to cut across class distinctions in the realm 
of work must be looked upon as a real spiritualizing force at work today. 

In the realm of personal relationships we are in chaos. Old standards 
and conventions have not been attacked so much as disregarded. Our failure 
to justify many of them is to blame for some of this—the hectic life we are 
leading is to blame for more—we are forcing instincts, and forgetting that 
a forced instinct will run as wild as, if not wilder than, a balked instinct. 
Again, the forces of material progress are victimizing the souls of men and 
women. Admitting the basic physical appeal as the promoter of relation- 
ships between men and women, are we facing squarely enough the dangers 
of its over-emphasis? Every phase of our development is playing on the 
senses. Life today is sensual—sensual in its original meaning and not in 
its base interpretation—the automobile, the radio, the drama, the movies, 
art, music, advertising, literature of every description, our standards of 
living and the homes in which we live—we are artists in the art of arresting 
the attention through the senses. It is small wonder that the spiritual values 
of life which are far less tangible should be seeming to occupy a place in 
the background. Our tangible physical desires see means of satisfaction on 
every hand and we must face, whether we wish to or not, the question 
many young people are asking today—what incentive is there to be fine and 
decent according to society’s conventional idea of decency? Indeed, these 
same young people are questioning. society’s idea of decency. Even in our 
laws we are placing external prohibitions which do not find a response in 
internal and personal restraints. 

Truly we are faced today with the great problem of inner versus external 
restraints. The present-mindedness of all of us today is the most difficult 
barrier to the development of inner law. Law of any description means 
respect for authority. Society attempts to protect itself from the evils which 
individuals perpetrate by means of laws with finite penalties attached. Hu- 
man ingenuity is proving more clever every year in devising ways and means 
of “getting by.” We are awakening to the fact that this wave can be met 
only through a re-emphasizing of spiritual values and laws in the light of 
present day knowledge and intelligence. Deep down in the hearts of young 
men and women today there is hope and desire and vision of a future around 
a beautiful home life filled as full of idealism as the past ever held, but the 
home must be more one of mutual responsibility and equality. Young women 
today are refusing to have their creative instinct stifled—much of the pres- 
ent bravado is manifestation and as such not fundamental. The creation 
of a new life is one channel of expression for this instinct, but not the only 
one. Innumerable conditions place limitations even upon this channel. 
Within a period of time which ought to be reasonably brief, the ever enlarg- 
ing field for women’s creative instincts to find expression should begin to 
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have a tempering effect on what seems now to be an overemphasis on the 
physical. With all the readjusting of values between men and women, women 
will continue to be the conservators of spiritual values and forces. Just as 
within their bodies the life of the race develops, so within their souls the 
ideals and visions of the race will continue to be born and nurtured. 

Just how to bring about a balance between the material and spiritual 
today is the problem, paramount. We will not dispute the theory, at least, 
that the older individuals have the material from which to deduce the spiritual 
values of life, and youth has the temper and the courage to explore. In the 
questions of international relationships, youth and age-seem to be changing 
places. Youth is leading the way across spiritual frontiers that age is afraid 
or unwilling to cross. Youth is daring to believe that war can be done away 
with, that the brotherhood of man cuts across barriers of color and race, 
that Christ offers a way of life that is practical and livable. Their language 
and methods are far removed from anything the world has ever witnessed 
and because they are so strange, we are critical and afraid. Youth is truly 
a paradox—so despairingly present-minded in the more immediate realms 
of personal pleasures and satisfactions and so imaginative in the less imme- 
diate realms of racial and international relationships. But really, this is 
life’s old, old story—the more remote is so much easier to face than the 
personal and immediate. But in the final analysis we are bound to come 
eventually to the immediate and personal and perhaps we are the better for 
having roamed afar in our dreams. 

What, then, are the spiritualizing forces that we can lay hold of in this 
environment of materialistic progress and growth? The home, the church 
and the school are still the three great institutions toward which we look— 
but the home must become one in which mutual responsibility is the key- 
note; in which parents and children are sharers in the material upkeep of 
it as well as in the spirit of its life. For children to be parasites in a 
home, without definite responsibilties and tasks, makes them unable to appre- 
ciate what they are receiving. But for a child to feel that his failure to 
do the task assigned, however small, will somehow have a bearing on how 
the home functions gives him not only a feeling of responsibility, but a 
feeling of pride in the significance of his being a member of that group. 
We do not teach obedience in the ways we did twenty-five or fifty years ago, 
and well enough we do not, but obedience must be taught through some 
channel. How can we hope for obedience to spiritual laws which we call 
inner restraints in manhood when in childhood there has been no training 
in any field of obedience. Spiritual dishonesty is bound to be the fruitage 
of license. 

Knowledge of life and its mysteries must come through the normal 
channel of parents to be most spiritually effective. This has been the response 
over and over again from young men in personal conference. The school 
can supplement, but scarcely substitute. That home wherein the child means 
to its parents a soul; that home wherein the child is seen in the light of a 
whole new set of future relationships, in the light of a center of another 
home of which he or she shall be one of the parents—that home is function- 
ing as the first, and may we say the greatest, spiritualizing force in all the 
world. 

To an ever increasing number of mothers today, motherhood is not 
the career preeminent, and unless a woman whom God has blessed with 
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motherhood can see that she is making her finest contribution to the world 
and really projecting her own spirit out into the world through her son or 
daughter, we cannot have homes that will be this force. Unless fathers 
are reliving through their sons their own lives enhanced and enlarged and 
ennobled by the additional culture and progress of the times, we cannot 
hope to rise above material growth. It is a good deal harder to be a father 
or a mother today than a half century ago, just because life is fuller and 
more complex. But unless we live spiritually, at least within sight of the 
material levels to which we have risen, we cannot understand them or 
appreciate them. 

When parents send children away to school we honor them for the 
material sacrifice that it involves, but unless they are willing to realize that 
those children will not come back on the same level of culture and intelli- 
gence, and with the same visions and outlooks, we will continue to have the 
great discord we find so frequently today upon the return of that son or 
daughter to the family circle. When the child goes to college, the parent, 
too, must in some way grow apace to the end that his mind may be open to 
changes that are inevitable in the child’s mental attitude. The child returns 
a man and must be received as such. 

The school, despite the mountain of criticism heaped upon it, is still 
the great source of spiritualizing forces. Its opportunities for knowledge, 
for self expression, for contact with great teaching and executive person- 
alities, for friendships, for loyalties to worthy causes, for stimulation for 
service in the realm of work, all more than counteract the negative influences, 
in the final analysis. These same negative influences are rampant in the 
world and under many conditions have none of the positive influence to offset 
them. Knowledge alone can set the spirit free; personality still draws like 
a magnet, friendship still inspires, loyalty still recreates the soul and service 
unrewarded still is its own reward in full measure. If only we always acted 
as if we believed these things! 

The church still stands in the minds of old and young as a worthy effort 
of man to build unto God a temple worthy. It is not the church as an 
institution that is being analyzed and criticized—true religion of the spirit 
is everlasting and eternal and can stand the test of varying interpretations. 
The church in terms of preaching can and is in many cases still vital and 
spiritualizing in its influence, but the church today is being more searchingly 
tested in terms of service and living than ever before. As an interpretation 
of a way of life—not as a means to prepare for death, it will be the source 
of strength in the present as it has been in the past. When we say that 
Christ’s way of life demands the greatest courage that man has ever been 
called upon to manifest, then the church which bears his name must manifest 
that same courage as a crusader for righteousness and brotherhood in this 
world. 

We make the statement only after very thoughtful consideration that, 
on the whole, the modern young man and woman is in many instances giving 
the most successful interpretation of Christ’s way of life that has ever been 
given in the history of campuses. It is true that they are not using the 
same language that has been used in the past, they may not even be adhering 
to many of the forms, and rituals, and creeds that have been the heritage of 
the past, but why should we of the older generation, and most of all why 
should we in the capacity of advisors and workers with the younger genera- 
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tion, revolt so strongly against their way of doing things? An honest facing 
of our own student days must make us admit that it is only since those 
days that some of us have become such zealots in the matter of standards. 

Human nature is the same, whether found in the youth of our student 
bodies or in the youth of our great industrial bodies. This is a new age for 
youth, regardless of the classifying term. Perhaps we will have to adjust 
ourselves to an entirely new vocabulary in order to converse with them on 
common grounds of interest. Unquestionably we will have to readjust our 
viewpoints with regard to many of the age-old problems and questions, but 
is it not thoroughly consistent with the way in which we have had to 
readjust our whole lives in light of present developments in the material 
world? As truly as did the great men of old and the great institutions of 
our past receive certain commissions to go forth and interpret to all the 
world the way of life, so we believe that college youth today has been given 
a commission. In the fulfillment of this commission there is needed the 
co-operation and the partnership of young men with young women which 
has already started, and most of all there is needed from all a loyalty that 
believes, a faith that hopes, and a vision that challenges. 


THE EVOLUTION OF A CHAPEL PLAN 
PAUL R. STEVICK* 


Morningside college has been at work upon the problem of the chapel 
hour for three years, and has had some illuminating experience. It may be 
that a brief account will be of interest to other institutions involved in the 
same difficulties. 

Three years ago the situation was something like this. Four days per 
week were in charge of the president and his faculty committee. The fifth 
day was in charge of the student council and the student body president. 

Days in charge of the faculty were given to vistors with “causes” to 
present, as they chanced along; to alumni who happened to drop in, and were 
willing to “say a few words of greeting” ; to hit-and-miss speeches by promi- 
nent people invited by the president or faculty whenever anyone happened 
to think of it; to religious discussion by the president or a member of the 
faculty when nothing else was pressing; and at holiday seasons, special pro- 
grams suited to the spirit of the occasion. 

Student day was usually devoted to a “pep” meeting of some sort. Be- 
fore the annual prom a vaudeville skit was offered. Nearly all these occa- 
sions were noisy and (to put it frankly) decidedly disorderly. Frequently 
the “pep” meetings held over time, from five to forty minutes, and the classes 
of the next hour suffered correspondingly. 

The attitude of the faculty was inclined to be one of indifference on the 
four days per week, and of irritation on the fifth. Students carried the dis- 
orderly spirit from student day into the other days of the week, until it was 
not uncommon for audible conversations to be heard while a visitor was pre- 
senting his cause, while the Bible was read, and even during prayer. A rebel- 
lious spirit was widespread. The complaint came in that the regular chapel 
was monotonous and generally of little real worth, and that student days 
were disgusting. Indeed, student complaint became so insistent that the 
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faculty was moved to do away with student assembly altogether for aboyt a 
year. 

One of the first forward steps was taken when the two Christian Asso- 
ciations requested one chapel hour each week for their devotional meetings. 
Their plea was that many of the students who would like to have the benefit 
of the meetings lived on the other side of the city, and that they were put to 
considerable inconvenience to stay for an evening hour. After two or three 
months’ experiment, the policy had proved practicable and it became perma- 
nent in the thinking of everyone. 

Point by point new improvements were added, some on student initia- 
tive, some on faculty initiative, and some following joint discussion. The 
faculty committee developed the practice of inviting student representatives 
to counsel with them three or four times in the course of the year. Private 
opinion of the better balanced student leaders is sought consistently, year in 
and year out. It is mutually agreed that the hour when the whole college 
gets together should be occupied sometimes with devotions, sometimes with 
general culture and the broadening of outlook, and sometimes with miscel- 
laneous interests. 

Now, therefore, we have two days a week in charge of students, one for 
the devotional meetings of the Christian Associations (Tuesday), and the 
other for student body meetings (Thursday) in which the college year book, 
the prom, the “grand public” play, the home concert of the glee club, athletic 
games, forensic contests, the student friendship fund, and the dozen and one 
odds and ends of student activity receive due advertising. 

One day per week is given to lectures by men and women who have been 
invited to present certain causes, as part of a big plan of broadening student 
vision ; to musical treats ; or to special programs in harmony with the holiday 
seasons. 

The remaining two days are regularly devotional. Instead of trying to 
secure order by a “banging chord” on the piano followed by frantic shouts of 
the number of the hymn to be sung, we now have a choir processional, at 
the first sound of which everybody rises and remains quiet until the closing 
“Amen.” Topics are chosen, after consultation with thoughtful students, 
and are presented according to the big plan. For example, during Decem- 
ber the president gave a series of short studies on the meaning of the incar- 
nation of Jesus. When &n outsider is invited for a devotional day, he is 
asked to work with the trend of the general topic for the month. 

Ideas and programs are exchanged between faculty committee and de- 
votional chairmen of the Associations, with excellent effect on the whole tone 
of the institution, although there is still room for improvement here. 

Rebellion has subsided to the minimum. In its place has gradually grown 
a spirit of interest and pride in the chapel exercise. While not all students 
enter into the devotional aspect with as much earnestness as is to be desired, 
an ever increasing number is getting larger and larger spiritual return. 

Experience has taught the committee, among other things, that it is 
better to allow two days in full charge of student leadership than to depend 
upon students to plan the general chapel exercises, and that taking a limited 
number of students into counsel tends to keep the faculty-planned hours from 
becoming monotonous and “dead,” and to make them positively vital. A num- 
ber of minor improvements are in process, but the main direction of prog- 
ress is now fairly clear. Those who have the chapel problem at heart look 
forward to continued evolution—upward. 











THE RELIGIOUS POSSIBILITIES OF THE 
COLLEGE 
R. R. FLEET* 


Educators differ widely in their conceptions of what elements constitute 
religion. However great be the difficulty of writing an exact formula for 
it, many of us are thoroughly convinced that spiritual values have a definite 
and vital existence. We will suppose that a spiritual life produces a condi- 
tion of mind that arouses an appreciation and love of the cardinal virtues 
and develops the proper attitude towards God and man. It should sweeten 
human character and insure a life of happiness and a life of service. It 
should tend to do for society what it does for oneself. This art of living, 
this development of ideals, this indefinable principle in human make-up is 
worth striving for—but our colleges and universities have not succeeded in 
making it an attractive feature of the curriculum. 


The Difficulties of the Problem 


Higher education may not be conducive to what is commonly known 
as a “spiritual life.” As a matter of fact, I believe mere mind training 
may lead one in the opposite direction. This fact seems to me to furnish 
a serious difficulty on the part of the college of developing certain types 
of religious feelings among our students. The learning of science, philos- 
ophy, language, mathematics, etc., have in themselves no spiritual value. 
They pretend to have none. A student is generally permitted to elect sub- 
jects congenial to his taste. He studies these either for the immediate pleas- 
ure he derives from them or in order to use them as a tool. He is often 
not interested in any side issue that does not seem to have immediate bear- 
ing upon the subject in hand. He often forgets entirely that these seem- 
ingly irrelevant matters are to play an important part in his future relations 
to society and in his personal happiness. 

Another reason that college students give for neglecting their usual 
religious customs is that they became surfeited on these forced activities at 
home and have taken advantage of the free college life to rest from such 
duties. This is, of course, conducive to a growing coldness on the part 
of the student not only to his church, but also to all matters pertaining to 
religion. 

In the mind of the writer the foregoing difficulties may be partly over- 
come by simple means. But there is a condition developing in our colleges 
and universities that calls for the most serious consideration. It is the 
growing tendency of college students to reject many of the religious and 
political tenets of their fathers. Some will say that this is a good thing, 
since in no other way can we develop, while others will reply that such 
reckless disregard for authority will lead to disaster. We can, at least, 
agree that very wise directing is necessary, and this, perhaps, is the function 
of those organized religious forces that would preserve Christian ideals. 

We cannot expect to cope with this condition in our colleges without 
first going to the root of the matter and uncovering the causes. Much of 
the religious indifference of students hasybeen attributed to science. This 
is partly true, but it is not altogether what science teaches but the method 
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of science. The scientific method has permeated every single department 
of learning in the college curriculum. I shall show how I think it has gotten 
into and influenced even our social and religious life. 

In early times the process of reasoning was largely through a system 
of logic founded upon a priori assumptions and decorated with a liberal 
amount of speculation. There was also a certain group of so-called truths 
accepted as facts because they had a noble ancestry and seemed to furnish 
some kind of excuse for physical phenomena. About four hundred years 
ago men began in earnest to test their theories by experiments. This process 
has gradually gained ground until, at present, the entire field of learning 
depends in a great measure upon the interpretations of accumulated data. 
We recall with what care the great Kepler analyzed the splendid observations 
of his master, Tycho Brahe, and found in them his immortal laws of plan- 
etary motion. The history of every known science will show the rapid 
development of this process of arriving at the truth. It is not confined to 
the field of natural science. The laws of human thought are being discov- 
ered in this way. The psychologist finds it the most productive method of 
research. Modern education has been transformed in the last two decades 
by the accumulation of an enormous amount of data of nearly every con- 
ceivable sort followed by certain conclusions that explain the facts. So we 
have the gathering of data from which theories are projected, and then more 
data to confirm or disprove the theory. 

This process of seeking truth is bound to affect the mental attitude of 
all who practise it. One unavoidable result is to fill the mind with question 
marks. The tendency is to take nothing for granted that does not stand 
the data test. We have long since discredited the old foundations of Euclid- 
ian geometry by calling in question its axioms and substituting postulate 
(with a question mark after jit) for axiom. Our most highly cherished 
social order is continually under fire. 

Good or bad, this is what we have—this is the spirit of modern educa- 
tion. The dullest of us can see the effect this scholastic atmosphere will 
have on most of our 700,000 university and college students. They will 
question all authority not supported by tangible facts. They will call in 
question some of the most sacred standards of our moral, religious and social 
life. It must not be assumed, however, that the class room is wholly respon- 
sible for this condition. Many persons seem to think so, and are ready to 
condemn the colleges alone for this state of affairs. But it must not be for- 
gotten that this same spirit permeates our current literature. Books, news- 
papers and magazines are crammed with it. Even our religious papers devote 
a good deal of space to bitter controversies and thus add to the indifference 
if not the doubts of our children. Since moral habits and ethical ideals 
are so closely connected with religious feelings, we may expect the jarring of 
the latter to affect the former. 


The Approach 


Most of us interested in character building and the development of 
the religious life of students will admit that the difficulties of the problem 
must be thoroughly understood before an intelligent program can be pro- 
jected. We must be willing to face the actual conditions that confront us, 
and in the light of facts proceed to solve the problem. It would be best 
not to act upon any theories (such as those proposed in this paper) before 
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making a thorough survey of our college students with a view to finding 
out just what mental attitude they are taking towards spiritual values. It 
would pay to do this with the greatest care and in such a way as to insure 
accuracy. The investigation should show the extent of change of mind the 
student undergoes and the causes of such changes. Groups of different 
mental advancements, religious or moral tendencies, etc., should be consid- 
ered separately. This could be done by using the usual four college classes, 
the graduate school and whatever religious or social service groups that 
might be available. Of course, there must be insurance against embarrass- 
ment and some kind of guarantee against the injection of personal prejudice. 

When the facts are before us we may be compelled to modify the usual 
manner or means of approach when presenting the claims of religion to 
college students. We might discover also that the same methods would not 
work in all communities, because the causes of religious indifference might 
vary greatly with the institution. 

I suppose all of us will agree that a thoughtful college student is apt 
at least to revise his interpretation of many of the good things taught him 
at home. If his early conceptions become remodeled to make them har- 
monize with modern thought and discovery, he has, by that act, placed him- 
self, in a certain sense, in a special class. We must not be surprised to find 
that the usual appeal to the religious nature of these students produces dis- 
couraging results. We need to discover the right approach. There is as 
much room here for scientific method as there is in the teaching of English 
or mathematics. In fact, the problem is far more difficult than that of 
ordinary teaching, because in the regular curriculum we give the student a 
wide variety of subjects from which to choose, insuring thereby an interest 
that could not be sustained if he were compelled to follow prescribed sub- 
jects. Some students, for example, have no taste whatever for biology and 
would be very much bored by it, while others find it intensely interesting. 

It is perfectly conceivable that certain groups of students should delight 
in the cultivation of their ethical and religious talents and should welcome 
religious instruction in almost any form, while others of no less religious 
integrity have a strong aversion to being schooled in the subject, although 
they do not deny its great advantage to human life. So we conclude that 
to apply the same methods of approach to all types of persons is as absurd 
as prescribing the same medicine for all diseases. 


What We Have 


Some feeble attempts are being made in our universities to satisfy the 
need we are discussing. Sometimes we hear of a course in “the Bible as 
literature,” which should, at least, give a certain respect for high ethical 
principles. 

The Y. M. C. A. conceived the idea of mixing religion with other inter- 
ests and through these channels fixing it in the life of the student. But 
this organization seems to have lost some of its former religious fervor and, 
shall we say, changed into a kind of quiescent moral stimulus to campus life. 

We are having to depend largely upon the work of the local church for 
whatever religious stimulus is thrust into the life of university students. 

The condition is somewhat different in the small denominational col- 
lege, where religious activities form a prominent part of extra-mural affairs, 
but even here we cannot claim a solution of the religious problem. Outside 
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of those preparing for special Christian service, the interest in religious 
activities is very poor. I do not know of any college that has found a satis- 
factory way of helping a student with his doubts, or even gaining the con- 
fidence of those having disturbing thoughts. There is too often a sharp de- 
marcation between the so-termed religious groups and the rank and file of the 
student body. A kind of prejudice seems to develop that widens into rank 
indifference, and even into strong aversions. Theoretically it seems that the 
influence of groups of active Christian students would permeate the entire 
college atmosphere—but this is seldom true. 

No doubt the study of courses in practical ethics and Bible helps a good 
many students to see the importance of religious values. Lectures from the 
outside by men of recognized sincerity and ability also have their good effects 
—but all of these influences combined fail to give satisfactory results. 


The Teacher's Influence 


Students form strong attachments and strong dislikes. A source of 
great moral stimulus to one student may have the opposite effect on another. 
Personality plays an important part in building character. We find many a 
student stepping into the thinking-tracks of his favorite teacher. Every 
teacher will find himself able to impress his ideals upon a special group—in 
fact it is impossible for the teacher not to exert this influence. 

We must give students the credit of having a rather keen appreciation 
of rugged honesty and high spiritual motives in others. Pretension is readily 
detected and promptly despised by them. It is impossible to herd students into 
one mass and apply the same remedy to all, without regard to individuality. 
The more men think, the more individual they become. And so I am daring 
to suggest that in the faculty of an institution lies the greatest means of reach- 
ing the inner life of students. This is a source of power long at work, but 
poorly developed. Every Christian teacher of experience knows that a good 
character is more valuable than mere knowledge, that the Christian virtues 
beautify personality and make men not only of more use to society, but more 
able to enjoy life. The teacher has a fine chance to impress his students with 
religious values, since this is not a part of his professional duties and he could 
not be accused of acting under pressure. 

A good many students seem to look upon ministers, Y. M. C. A. secre- 
taries and other Christian workers as occupying a kind of separate domain 
where they are paid to devise schemes and set traps to win a following, so 
these men do not attract all students. A young man generally prefers to con- 
fide his religious difficulties to a friend, who, he thinks, will understand him 
and offer sympathetic advice. Students can be taught that learning and re- 
ligion may be made brothers; for the truth about the external universe has 
destroyed much of the fear and superstition that once made human life very 
unhappy. The Christian teacher can often bring about the mental adjust- 
ments necessary to reinvigorate a student’s religious zeal. 

In pointing out the way of life the great Christian Leader has marked 
the road with flaming signs. These directions can be tested by following 
them. This is the scientific method. It ought to appeal to students. The 
right person at the right times can convince a student that life is more than 
meat and money. 

To begin with we teachers might emulate the fundamental virtues more 
strongly. A student should never doubt our integrity, nor our sense of fair- 
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ness and justice, nor our moral habits. Standing firmly for the highest ideals 
of Christian living enables a teacher to create an atmosphere in which faith, 
hope, love and reverence may develop and flourish. Into this atmosphere 
our students may be led and given an appreciation of the meaning of religious 
ideals. 

In one sense the religious possibilities of the college are large, in another 
sense they are small. If by being religious, we mean merely unchangeable 
conceptions and interpretations—then I can see little hope for religion in the 
college world. But if our ever increasing knowledge of the physical universe 
and the development of the laws of human relationships may add to the 
beauty and dignity of our spiritual ideals—then we have a hope of crowning 
our college curriculum with an unwritten course in spiritual values. 

History shows a gradual change, not only in theological views, but also 
in the conception of what constitutes basic principles of spiritual living. A 
good many ideas once more or less prominent in men’s religious beliefs have 
been modified under the light of modern learning. It seems to me that this 
change of emphasis is bound to proceed more rapidly among the educated than 
among those whose occupations do not bring them in contact with scholastic 
subjects. 

The two supposedly different view-points have aroused a great deal of 
criticism of our colleges. The toleration of some scientific theories seems to 
be offensive to some people’s minds. They are unable to harmonize them 
with the highest spiritual values. They believe that religion cannot thrive in 
such an atmosphere. On the other hand men of no less integrity are claiming 
that this unfolding of universal laws to the mind of man can be made to 
stimulate a greater appreciation of spiritual values than could otherwise be 
attained. 

The two different notions are bringing disorders in the ranks of religious 
teachers. If the colleges could be trusted to interpret religious values in the 
light of modern learning, I believe more young men and young women would 
acquire a deeper love and respect for things religious. 





MAKING OF AN ETHICS CODE FOR 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 


FREDERIC B. OXTOBY* 


In 1924-5 when the Ethics class of Huron College made a study of 
codes of ethics adopted by service clubs (Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, etc.) and 
the various professions, nowhere did we find a code pertaining to college 
life. The class discussed what such a code should contain and decided to 
attempt one. It then appointed by lot a committee of eight and elected a 
chairman. Both committee and class worked on the matter seriously and 
thoroughly. At times the teacher took part in the discussion and at times 
absented himself in order that there might be free discussion unhampered 
by his presence. The class considered and voted upon each item carefully. 
The completed code was given to the Ethics class this year for criticism, 
and a few changes and additions were made. 





*Professor of Bible and Religious Education, Huron College, South Dakota. 
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The cede applies to the student body of Huron College. It was made 
by seniors and juniors and takes its origin from the problems and needs of 
today. Neither its authors nor the student body of the college live up to 
the code in all respects, and some fall far short of it. It is presented as 
a goal, as a standard to lead the students up to higher levels, with the 
deliberate thought that “their reach may exceed their grasp.” Teachers and 
students are working together to realize more fully and successfully the 
spirit of the code, hoping thereby to make the college approximate more 














closely what it purposes to be. 
The code follows: 


This code is an application of the gen- 
eral principles of ethics to the special ob- 
ligations, rights, and privileges of college 
students. 

The student shall respect the aims and 
purposes of his college and should he at 
any time find occasion to criticize the col- 
lege or its officials he shall do so in a con- 
structive and just manner. 

Such customes and traditions as are 
deemed necessary to college life, shall be 
recognized and respectfully observed at all 
times. 

It shall be held unethical to mar or dis- 
figure any college property. The student 
shall feel morally bound to care for and 
preserve library books and other college 
property entrusted to him. 

The student shall show his professor 
the deference and respect which is due 
one in his station and which naturally 
arises from such a relationship. 

The student shall exhibit a readiness to 
cooperate with the faculty for the better- 
ment of the group. 

The student shall develop within him- 
self a spirit of interest and cooperation in 
public and civic affairs, and shall so pa- 
tronize cultural activities of the community 
as to foster the best relationships between 
the citizens and the students of his school. 

Realizing that cooperation is the prime 
essential in the program of any organiza- 
tion, the student shall cooperate with his 
fellow students in a manner which shall 
prove most advantageous to the welfare of 
the group. 

Every student shall endeavor to foster 
a spirit of democracy and shall discourage, 
as far as possible, favoritism in any form. 

The student shall treat unpleasant school 
problems with such confidence as he does 
family problems until such time as facts 
may be well established and conditions may 
be set forth in a true light, thus refrain- 
ing as fast as possible from reflecting un- 
just discredit upon the institution. 


The student shall strive to maintain as 
broad a view as possible concerning differ- 
ences of opinion, and shall neither condemn 
nor harshly criticize the actions or convic- 
tions of another, whose actions or convic- 
tions do not in any way jeopardize the 
moral integrity of the student body. 

The student shall maintain a broad and 
varied interest in school activities, but not 
to such a degree as will hinder his prog- 
ress in attaining his primary aim or pur- 
pose in attending college. 

Each student shall bear in mind that he 
is a representative of his college. His con- 
duct in public and on the campus shall 
be such as to reflect credit upon his insti- 
tution. 

While in the class room the student shall 
maintain an attitude that is conducive to 
effective work. It shall be unethical for a 
student in the class-room or in the halls, 
to cause any unnecessary disturbance. 

The student shall conscientiously en- 
deavor to prepare his assignments thor- 
oughly so as to derive the greatest benefit 
from his college courses. 

The student shall neither give nor re- 
ceive aid in any form in examination, nor 
in preparation for class-room work con- 
trary to the wishes of the instructor. 

The student shall feel obligated to pay 
all debts and pledges contracted by him- 
self, and he shall deem it his duty to pay 
his share of all dues and apportionments 
in organizations of which he is a member. 

The student shall respect the property 
of others, and shall not use or appropriate 
any article without the permission of the 
owner. 

In all the student’s relationships, he 
shall have the Golden Rule in mind as a 
motive and guide for conduct. “All things 
whatsoever ye would that men should do 
unto you, do ye even so unto them.”— 
(Copyright 1926 by Frederic B. Oxtoby, 
professor of Bible, ethics, and religious 
education, Huron College, Huron, South 
Dakota.) 


Some student comments on the code and an indication of definite means 
by which they feel that the institution could more nearly approach its ideals 
will be of interest. 

The problem of students marring and disfiguring college property has 
It was necessary to provide a means of impressing 


several times arisen. 
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upon them the importance of observing their moral obligations in this re- 
spect, and also a means of compensating the institution for unnecessary 
breakage and disfiguring of college property. At Huron College, when the 
offender is a student of unknown identity, the loss is made good by money 
from the treasury of the students’ association. This plan has worked well 
and tends to implant a feeling of responsibility among the majority of the 
students. 

Each student must determine what is his primary aim or purpose in 
attending college. If it is a worthy one, he must see that it is successfully 
pursued. For example, if he plans to work in the field of journalism he may 
take active part in editing the college or city paper. His broad and varied 
school activities will not hinder progress in attaining his primary purpose: 
to become a worth-while writer and to gain literary ability. 

From the multiple activities which knit the interests and command the 
attention of large numbers of students in what we call college, the individual 
must select those activities which develop right character and produce an 
alert type of citizen. Above all he must acquire the capacity for independent 
thought, otherwise he has failed in his college work, regardless of grades and 
honors he may have attained. The fundamental result of a successful col- 
lege career is the attainment of this mental discipline, whereby the student 
gains mastery over any situation in which he may find himself. 

Some of the most troublesome problems involve relations between faculty 
or administration and the student body. How far is it unethical for stu- 
dents to think about or to discuss campus problems or to advance solutions 
in regard to them? Should those who advocate radical changes be repressed 
or should agitation be guided along more moderate and constructive lines? 
The attitude of the student body is unquestionably that freedom of discussion 
is entirely ethical. The approval of constructive and just criticism of the 
college or its officials in the code would indicate this. There may arise times 
when an institution would deserve to have discredit cast upon it. The whole 
spirit of these clauses in the code, it may be noted, is one of respect towards 
the purposes of the school, towards the intelligence of students, and towards 
the ideals of truth, justice and liberty of thought. 

Students feel that the college administration should not attempt to 
repress the so-called “youth movement,” the growing critical tendency on 
their part. Nor should it listen respectfully to their suggestions and quietly 
drop them when the time comes to act. Students feel they should be treated 
as intelligent beings with serious purposes, not as children whose caprices 
must be indulged. On the other hand, they feel that the antagonistic and 
destructive spirit of some among them should be condemned. 

The ideals of the code in respect to this question can be realized only 
by a change of attitude, both by students and by administrators. Students 
must come to appreciate the fact that college authorities are sympathetic 
with their desire for progressive policies, but must move slowly. Author- 
ities should realize that student motives are primarily those of loyalty to 
and love for their college. Having attained this mutual understanding, a 
policy of co-operation and partnership may be developed which will solve 
troublesome problems, and will create an ethical and moral atmosphere in 
harmony with the Christian purpose of the school. 











CATHOLICS IN NON-CATHOLIC COLLEGES 
J. ELLIOT ROSS* 


The Catholic Church has always recognized the importance of religious 
education, and the fact that education is an organic whole. Her ideal is that 
her own children should receive their religious instruction in her own schools, 
and to that end Catholics in the United States have probably made greater 
sacrifices than any other group. 

However, the Church realizes that for one reason or another it is fre- 
quently impossible to get all her children into her own schools, and so the 
present Code of Canon Law specifically provides that the Bishop of the 
diocese is “to decide under what circumstances, and with what safeguards 
to prevent loss of faith,” Catholic children may go to other schools. 

As a matter of fact, the Catholic Church is not quite fifty per cent suc- 
cessful in this country as regards the ideal of having all Catholic college 
students in Catholic colleges. According to the latest available figures], there 
are 37,931 Catholics in non-Catholic colleges and universities in the United 
States. This is about 52 per cent of all the Catholics in college. If we con- 
sider normal schools also, we should increase this figure by about ten thou- 
sand. From the mere standpoint of numbers, therefore, the problem of safe- 
guarding the religious life of these Catholics is extremely important; and 
from the nature of the case, it is very difficult. 

A general view of what is being done religiously for these Catholic col- 
lege students can be obtained from the accompanying table. (Pages 400 and 
following.) 

The first impression one gets from this table is the extent of the work. 
One hundred and eight institutions report some sort of organization for the 
Catholic students attending them. And these institutions embrace approxi- 
mately 27,000 Catholic students. Of course, not all of them are doing a 
great deal. But it is encouraging that even a start should have been made, 
no matter how embryonic. It will grow with time. And fifteen of these 
colleges report a separate chapel or chaplain. 

The religious opportunities offered by these clubs vary from the more 
usual offerings of an ordinary parish, to residence in a Catholic dormitory, 
monthly corporate Communion with breakfast afterwards, retreats, distin- 
guished lecturers, a Catholic library, and several courses in religion for 
which the college grants credit towards its degrees, and the activity of a 
full time chaplain. 

Following an illustrious example, we may sum up in twelve points 
what the clubs for Catholic in non-Catholic Colleges do for the students. 
Of course, not all of the clubs do all of these things. But some of them 
do a great many, and all of them do some. 

1. Provide religious instruction and furnish facilities for proper per- 
formance of religious duties. 

2. Answer difficulties of students, advising them as to references in 
library to consult and procedure to take with anyone making a misstate- 


*Father Ross is director of Newman Hall, a center for Catholic students attend- 
ing Columbia University. 

+A survey made for the Department of Education of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference for the scholastic year 1923-24. 
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NORMAL SCHOOLS HAVING CATHOLIC CLUBS 


State Town School Club 
Colorado Greeley Colorado State Teachers’ College Newman Club 
; ; Gunnison Western State College Young Women’s Sodaiity 
California San Francisco State Teachers College St. Cecelia Club 
San Jose State Teachers College Newman Club 
Santa Barbara State Teachers College Newman Club 
Iowa Cedar Falls State Teachers College Catholic Students’ Assn 
Kansas Emporia Kansas State Teachers’ College Newman Club 
me Pittsburgh State Teachers’ College Newman Club 
Louisiana Nachitoches State Normal College Apostleship of Prayer 
aine Castine East State Normal School Sunday School 
Michigan Kalamazoo Western State Normal Newman Club 
Ypsilanti State Normal College Catholic Students’ Club 
2 Mt. Pleasant Central Michigan Normal School Mercier Club 
Minnesota Mankato State Teachers’ College Newman Club 
St. Cloud State Teachers’ College Newman Club 
Winona State Teachers’ College Girls’ Catholic Club 
New York Albany State College for Teachers 
Genesee State Normal School Sodality 
North Dakota Minot State Normal School Catholic Students’ Assn. 
. ‘ Valley City State Normal School Newman Club 
Missouri Maryville N. W. Mo. State Teachers’ College Newman Club 
Warrensburg C. Mo. State Teachers’ College Newman Club 
. Cape Girardeau S. E. Mo. State Teachers’ College Marquette Club 
Nebraska Kearney State Teachers’ College Catholic Students’ Assn. 
Peru State Teachers’ College Catholic Students’ Assn. 


New Hampshire Sond 
East Stroudsburg 


Pennsylvania 


ne 


Mansfield 


State Teachers’ College 
Normal School 

State Normal School 
State Normal School 


Catholic Club 

De La Salle Club 
Sodality 

Sunday School 


South Dakota yfadison Eastern State Teachers’ College Catholic Club 
exas San Marcos S. W. Texas State Normal School Newman Club 
Washington Bellingham State Normal School Newman Club 
: . Cheney State Normal School Newman Club 
Wisconsin Eau Claire State Normal School Newman Club 
La Crosse State Normal School Newman Club 
Menominee Stout Institute Marquette and De La Salle 
Oshkosh State Normal School Marquette 
Plattsville State Normal School Adelphi 
River Falls State Normal School Catholic Assn. 
Stevens Points State Normal School Loyola 
Milwaukee State Normal School Gibbons 





ment so that no needless antagonism or friction will be created. Advise and 
assist students in certain historical and philosophical studies. 


the student the best Catholic authorities on any given subject. 
3. Secure room and board for students in Catholic homes. 
4. Act as information bureaus for matriculating Catholic students. 


5. Inform parents as to children’s attendance to religious duties and 


general welfare, when this is requested. 
6. Adjust difficulties with faculty. 
7. Procure positions for students desiring to work in spare time. 
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8. Bring Catholic students of the university together, creating a Catho- 
lic atmosphere. 

9. Secure the services of prominent speakers to lecture to members of 
the club on religious subjects and current events. 

10. Help promote better feeling between Catholic and non-Catholic 
students, as good Catholics, by the example of their lives, exercise an influ- 
ence on their non-Catholic fellows. 

11. Provide a natural and easy means of access for inquiring non- 
Catholic students to come into contact with the Catholic chaplain, and hence 
opportunities for work among non-Catholics leading to conversions and in- 
struction of persons attracted to the Church. 

12. Preserve and foster vocations to a religious life, which otherwise 
would be lost. 

A priest of the right sort as chaplain accomplishes an inestimable amount 
of good among the students. He arranges appropriate courses of sermons, 
and gives the students an opportunity to discuss the topics treated. By his 
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whole attitude of frankness and honesty and scholarliness, he gains their 
confidence. They go to him with their problems, no matter what they are, 
and usually he can straighten them out. His work commences, in fact, be- 
fore the student arrives. As soon as he knows a Catholic is coming, he 
gets in correspondence with him, helps him in regard to his courses, and tries 
to place him in proper surroundings at college. 

It is physically impossible, however, for one chaplain to do all the work 
himself. He therefore enlists the cooperation of students and older people. 
In some places where the university is in a small town, as at Wisconsin or 
Illinois, Catholic ladies interest themselves in the girls, and become big sis- 
ters to them. 

Archbishop Mesmer, of Milwaukee, in 1905, was the first Bishop to 
appoint a full-time chaplain for Catholic students at a non-Catholic uni- 
versity. His choice fell upon Father H. C. Hengell, who has ever since 
shepherded the Catholic students of Wisconsin. Archbishop Riordan of 
San Francisco was a close second. In 1907, he called in the Paulist Fathers. 
It was largely through his own gifts that Newman Hall was erected. This 
furnishes a chapel, meeting rooms, bowling alleys and billiard tables, a resi- 
dence for the chaplain, and a library which has grown to 6,000 well selected 
volumes. The Paulist Fathers at the University of Texas have what is 
practically a separate chapel, a club house, and library, and the Dominican 
Sisters conduct a residence for women. 

At present three colleges have credit courses—University of Texas, 
University of Illinois, and Teachers’ College (Columbia). There are sev- 
eral other colleges willing to grant credit—and already granting credit to 
Protestant groups—but Catholics have not been in a position to take advan- 
tage of the offer. Of the credit courses, those under Father John A. O’Brien, 
at the University of Illinois, have been the most successful. Three courses 
are offered there, one in ethics, one in the fundamentals of Christianity 
with special reference to modern difficulties, and one in Church history. 
Altogether about a hundred students, or fifteen per cent of the Catholics, 
enroll in these credit courses in any one year. 

Several priests report that they have tried religious courses for which 
no credit is given, and that it is impossible to get the students interested. 
On the other hand, Father Keogh at the University of Pennsylvania, is con- 
ducting four such courses. And Father O’Brien has 300 students taking 
the non-credit courses at Illinois. Altogether 12 colleges report non-credit 
courses. 

When all is said, however, Father Keogh seems to be right in con- 
tending that the main effort must be made towards getting the students to 
Mass, and then teaching them through the sermons. 

There were 17 residences for men and women reported. In two cases 
these were conducted by religious communities. Several others were fra- 
ternity houses. One at the University of Missouri was built by the Knights 
of Columbus. A residence undoubtedly facilitates the work of a chaplain 
in looking after the Catholic students. At least it forms a nucleus of fairly 
zealous young people who can be used to influence others. 

Most of the clubs for Catholics have a social as well as a religious side. 
Besides offering opportunities for recreation under the best conditions, this 
tends to create a good spirit among the Catholics as a body. All such ties 
react upon the religious element, and make it less likely that the individual 
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will break entirely with his Church. Of course the chaplain has to be con- 
stantly on his guard to keep the social side from monopolizing the energies 
of the students. The clubs report quite consistently that they are able to 
get about two-thirds of the students to affiliate in some way, and about one- 
half of this number to be really active. 

Eighty-eight of the 108 clubs are members of the Federation of College 
Catholic Clubs. This was started ten years ago by Father Keogh, who is 
chaplain to the organization. It represents the survivor of several abortive 
attempts to bring the scattered units into some sort of central organization. 
The Federation is divided into provinces according to geographic conven- 
ience. Each club retains its own autonomy, within very broad limits, but 
the aim of the Federation is to help and encourage the units. To this end 
the Newman Quarterly is published, and a convention is held each July at 
the Catholic Summer School, Lake Champlain. Some time during the regu- 
lar school session, each province holds a week-end meeting for the discus- 
sion of its problems and the presentation of reports. 

What are the results of this attendance of Catholics at non-Catholic 
colleges? Naturally, there is more danger to faith than for those who go 
to Catholic colleges. But I believe that the comparison is more favorable 
when it is made between those in non-Catholic colleges and those who have 
left home after high school to earn their own living. These latter are fre- 
quently exposed to serious anti-religious influences, and because of the 
anonymity of big cities very little can be done for them. 

But it is also true that God can bring good out of evil. And one of 
the good results of this situation of Catholics and non-Catholics mingling 
intimately in student life is the breaking down of anti-Catholic prejudice. 
Ordinarily, I think, the students associate with less bitterness from religious 
division, than, unfortunately, we find in the population outside. And ulti- 
mately the influence of devoted Catholics who have been through non-sec- 
tarian colleges ought to have its effect in leavening the whole mass of our 
citizenship. 

At any rate, the work for safeguarding the religious life of Catholics 
at non-Catholic colleges has been sufficiently developed to warrant its hearty 
support. It is not the ideal condition. But as long as that condition pre- 
vails, the work should be continued and developed and strengthened. 











WHAT UNIVERSITY PRESIDENTS THINK 
OF UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 


MARTIN H. BICKHAM* 


Evidence accumulates that America is engaged in overhauling its educa- 
tional program. Glimpses into these revamping processes are being eagerly 
sought by intelligent Americans on every hand. 

The glimpse here given is a report of what six university presidents 
think of university education. The addresses summarized were given at a 
1926 Lincoln day dinner, under the auspices of the Commonwealth Club of 
Chicago. The situation called for frankness and directness. The three hun- 
dred or more men listening were practically all university graduates. They 
were successful professional, business and industrial leaders of the Chicago 
metropolitan region. Every man present had a background of personal 
experience in university education and its later adaptations and applications 
to some phase of practical life. Nearly all present had risen to positions 
wherein they had to supervise the work of more recent university graduates 
and so could see the results of current educational programs in the universi- 
ties. Here was a specialized group with insights that would appreciate keen 
criticism of, and welcome constructive contributions to university education. 

The presidents responded to the situation, and sent these men back to 
their tasks, encouraged at the outlook for university education in America. 
No one of these presidents had been in his present position for more than 
five years. All of them had come to their administrative tasks from other 
lines. Mason of Chicago had been a physicist; Kinley of Illinois an econo- 
mist; Little of Michigan a biologist; Scott of Northwestern a psychologist ; 
Penniman of Pennsylvania a professor of English; Frank of Wisconsin a 
journalist. All were comparatively young men, with enough years and 
experience to bring to their tasks mature judgments, but close enough to the 
outlook of youth, to the experiences of the class room, and to community 
contacts, to avoid serious breaks with contemporary movements of life. No 
one of these men gave an impression of cloistered life, removed from the 
vigorous sweep of currents of every-day experience in America. They dealt 
straight-forwardly with the issues of university life in relation to American 
ideals and America’s future. They criticized some aspects of university edu- 
cation very frankly. They freely pointed out ways of remedying weaknesses 
in the process. 

Certain emphases to which we have become accustomed in public dis- 
cussions of university education, were conspicuous by their absence. Little 
or nothing was said about growth in numbers or increase in buildings and 
endowment. Administrative problems involving discussions of money needs 
and principles of business operation were scarcely mentioned. The keynote 
of the occasion was very distinctly educational policy. The “hot-spot” of 
the discussion was the educational program for the training of undergrad- 
uates, what President Kinley called “the education of youth” as contrasted 
with research and professional training. 


*Director of Department of Church Co-operation, United Charities, Chicago. 
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Research 


President Kinley pointed out that one of the “fundamental functions of 
a university is to promote the discovery of new truth—research.” In this 
task of research in many scientific fields the university becomes “the most 
significant developmental agency of society.” No one of the six seemed to 
differ with this statement of function. Dr. Mason enlarged upon the place 
of research and its “vital importance to humanity.” “Research,” he said, 
“is the background for the colleges. The most important research is that in 
the means and methods in which undergraduate education is carried on.” 
“Research is a phase of the great adventure of co-operative science. It is 
producing a new understanding of the universe. It is unravelling the mys- 
teries of existence. It is reinforcing our philosophies and religious research 
is opening up the great simplicities of life and leading to the humanizing of 
our modern education. By research, independence of thought and action is 
being stimulated and independent thinkers and workers are being produced.” 
These statements of the values and significance of research in the university 
program were well received and roundly applauded by the critical audience. 


Professional Training 

The function of the university in training students in graduate work 
for professional careers apparently was taken for granted. Glenn Frank 
seemed to phrase the thought of these educators concerning this aspect of 
university education when he pointed out: “The universities are sound at the 
circumference—in the graduate schools.” President Kinley, while not dis- 
senting from this clean bill of health for the graduate schools, did protest 
against the insistent push of the public to secure vocational training for their 
sons and daughters in the undergraduate courses. He said, “The universi- 
ties must change the emphasis in undergraduate instruction from the voca- 
tional and professional to the development of ability to handle facts in a 
given situation.” Dr. Frank also protested against “specialization in the lib- 
eral arts courses.” These courses, he said, “have been rifled by special 
interests until the students come out narrower and narrower without per- 
spective or ability to orient themselves in a moving dynamic world.” Apart 
from this criticism of the attempt to introduce graduate specialization into 
the undergraduate instruction, professional and graduate education were 
given a fairly clean bill of health. That seemed to meet with the approval 
of the hearers, nearly all of whom had had very close contacts of one kind 
or another with these schools and their products. 


Undergraduate Colleges 


But if these peripheral graduate groups in the universities thus escaped 
possible legitimate criticisms, the same cannot be said of the undergraduate 
colleges. The educational processes involved in these phases of university 
life were unmercifully “formed.” Dr. Frank finished the sentence partially 
quoted above about the “universities betng sound at the circumference” by 
saying, “at the center—the liberal arts college—is the pallor of death. This 
aspect of university life is educationally obsolete. It is a remnant of what 
was put together a hundred years ago as a coherent curriculum. Later the 
elective system was introduced under the pressure of new knowledge. The 
liberal art colleges have become intellectual cafeterias or department stores.” 
Dr. Penniman pointed out that education had taken over the outlook of the 
laboratory. “It was still experimental,” and these experiments were being 
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made in the undergraduate colleges in the hope of “making education dynamic 
and of turning out young men and women with enlarged imaginations, in- 
spired with a new conception of the values and purposes of life and the 
powers of their own minds when directed in the right channels.” 

To this admission of the experimental nature of under-graduate educa- 
tion and the open charges of being outgrown and waterlogged made by Presi- 
dent Frank, one must add the basic analysis made by President Little. This 
analysis seemed to involve those fundamental views of life that emerge in 
the biological and social sciences. It began with those basic attitudes that 
constitute the very foundations of our group life. The basic attitudes of the 
university toward students were at fault. “Education proceeded by author- 
ity. The university laid down requirements. The student was fired if he 
failed to meet these. Thus fear was introduced. The instructor was the high- 
wayman for the university requiring the student to deliver up ‘facts’ in the 
examination. Against this system, the undergraduate reaction was a desire 
to beat the situation. Cheating seemed all right if thereby the student got 
by the instructor and beat the system.” With gentle but keen satire, Dr. 
Little thus probed to the breast of the present undergraduate situation in the 
universities. Then he turned to the constructive side. “Relatively pure prin- 
ciples underlie a real education,” he said. “These elements are very simple. 
Discard fear and authority, the present bases of our educational procedures. 
Build on friendship and affection, as the new bases. Give attention to the 
student first. Let the subject matter be second. Build on the real needs of 
youth. Seek to impart to students basic understanding of problems. Seek 
scholarship not as an end in itself but as the real fruit of a sound and simple 
educational policy. This type of educational program will not only outlast 
our civilization but will enable our civilization to last.” 

This analysis won the instantaneous and hearty approval of practically 
all who were present. They applauded Dr. Little for nearly three minutes, 
showing how thoroughly his statement had summarized the experience of his 
hearers and caught step with their hopes for the future and their basic ideas 
of genuine educational procedures. 


Aims of American Education 

Dr. Scott closed the three hour symposium by pointing out some of the 
distinctive contributions of the American university to higher learning. The 
most significant one seemed to him to be in line with the viewpoint expressed 
by Dr. Little—‘“in the improving of human relations.” If this basis of 
friendship and affection could be developed in the universities, “it seemed 
possible that the universities of America could make a fundamental contri- 
bution by their leadership in causing the spirit of greed to be superceded by 
the spirit of service.” 

To this basic idea of training for service Dr. Kinley added the idea that 
“the universities must train the great body of their students for a life of citi- 
zenship.” Dr. Little enlarged this by suggesting that “our universities must 
produce citizens for a republic better than ours.” Dr. Kinley pointed out: 
“It is the business of the universities to train character, both moral and 
mental. To produce well-rounded personalities with moral standards and a 
sense of social obligations.” President Frank insisted that, “creative and 
dynamic personalities were needed” in America at the present time and it 
was a legitimate aim of American education to organize a curriculum calcu- 
lated to secure this type of outcome. P 
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One gets a little different perspective by adding to the above presidential 
views on education a brief resume of the address given by Dr. Daniel L. 
Marsh on the occasion of his inauguration as president of Boston University 
May 15th last. 

University education, from Dr. Marsh’s viewpoint, appears as strongly 
influenced by the basic philosophies of the time. Of these, two contrasting 
philosophies are in rather serious conflict for control of university education: 
materialistic philosophy vs. personalistic idealism. 

This materialistic philosophy expresses itself in university education in 
tendencies toward the crassest materialism, appearing at various points in the 
curriculum. Says Dr. Marsh: “In philosophy this peril shows itself as posi- 
tivism, realism, naturalism. In psychology it shows itself as behaviorism or 
energism. In religion it shows itself as naturalistic humanism, which avow- 
edly considers physical life as an end in itself; which evicts the soul with 
derision and regards personal immortality as a metaphysical superstition. In 
logic, materialism is analytic rather than synoptic, and in education it has 
only the utility end.” 

The consequences of such teaching emphases appear in the breakdown 
of personal morality and social responsibility among students. Sport for 
gain and personal glory secures a sure foothold in such an atmosphere. 
Brute force and physical efficiency appear as desirable ends to the students. 
The constructive educational utilization of athletic sports in the development 
of creative personality becomes most difficult. In these and other ways the 
progressive deterioration of the moral fibre of American university students 
appears in the trail of these crass materialistic trends in current university 
teaching. 

To meet these emergent situations Dr. Marsh would emphasize and 
encourage the development of teaching methods and courses grounded in 
“personalistic idealism.” Within this philosophic background the true ends 
and aims of all educational endeavor will appear as “the unfolding of person- 
ality ; the cultivation of ideals, the promotion of character, the bestowal of 
vision, the clarifying of purpose, the strengthening of will, the development 
of power.” 

The true goal of the modern American university is the development of 
“unselfish educational service” along the lines of the educational ends thus 
set forth. The universities need to revamp their program and practices and 
thought content to provide a creative social situation calculated to “stimulate 
the highest development of personality” among all their students. The nega- 
tive and depressant influences in classrooms and voluntary student groups 
should be checked and eliminated as far as possible. The university will ren- 
der its service to the world in sending out students in whom has been built 
up and made operative for everyday life, “a strong and broad faith in God; 
a keen appreciation of spiritual realities ; a just conception of human life, its 
needs, possibilities and obligations.” And a dominant purpose to share 
vicariously in its ongoing processes.” 

The perception and pursuit of such a goal for the university and such 
ends in the education of youth “will save us from running into either one 
of the two most prevalent dangers of education—the measurement of the 
value of knowledge solely by the test of its utility to the individual and the 
pursuit of knowledge solely for its own sake without reference to its value 
to any one at all.” 











THE FELLOWSHIPS OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF RELIGION IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION 
R. H. EDWARDS* 


“Permeation by the long-time service of the finest men and women is 
the thesis in which I believe,” said a university president, referring to the 
spread of spiritual values in higher education. “Such persons must of 
course be adequately trained,” he added, “for there is no short cut in the 
field of religious knowledge any more than there is in the natural sciences.” 
That is the thesis back of the fellowships of the National Council on Re- 
ligion in Higher Education founded in 1922 by Professor Charles Foster 
Kent of Yale University. Persons of the finest quality, carefully chosen, 
adequately trained in the best graduate schools, specializing in various fields 
of religious knowledge, giving themselves for the most part to the teaching 
of undergraduates, steadily researching the moral and spiritual issues in 
undergraduate experience, and quietly helping students to meet these issues 
through long years of service—that is the ideal of these fellowships. 

There are now 61 National Fellows, ten of whom have recently been 
appointed. The personal influence and professional service of these men and 
women—what they are, and do, and teach—is the chief contribution which 
this Council hopes to make to the development of spiritual values in higher 
education. Actual results are beginning to show in the varied service of 
the following men and women already at work in the year 1925-26 or under 
appointment for 1926-27: 

Edwin E. Aubrey, Ph.B Bucknell, 1917, A.M., B.D., University of Chicago. 
Associate Professor and Acting Head of Department of Sociology, 
Miami University, and Professor of Biblical Literature, Vassar College. 

Julius S. Bixler, B.A. Amherst College 1916, Ph.B. Yale University. Asso- 
ciate Professor in Philosophy, Smith College. 

Charles M. Bond, Colgate A.B. 1917, M.A. University of Pennsylvania. 
Professor of Religious Education, Bucknell University. 

Francis F. Bradshaw, University of North Carolina B.A. 1917. Dean of 
Students, University of North Carolina. 

Millar Burrows, Cornell University A.B. 1912, Ph.D. Yale University. 
Professor of Biblical Literature and History of Religion at Brown 
University. 

L. L. Carpenter, Wake Forest College B.A. 1913, Th.M., Th.D. Louisville 
Theological Seminary. Chaplain and Professor of English Bible, Uni- 
versity of South Carolina, and Professor of Bible and Education, Fur- 
man University. 

Paul E. Chopard, Hiram College A.B. 1920, M.A. Columbia University Sec., 
Christian Association, Western Reserve University. 

Sylvanus M. Duval, Syracuse University A.B. 1921, A.M. Columbia Uni- 
versity, B.D. Union Theological Seminary. Head of Department of 
Religious Education, Scarritt College. 

John R. Dyer, Ohio State University A.B. 1917, M.A. University of Kan- 
sas. Dean of Men, University of Kansas. 





*Executive Director of the Council. 
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Mark L. Entorf, Grinnell College A.B. 1924. Secretary, Christian Asso- 
ciation and Presbyterian University Pastor, Cornell University. 

Virginia E. Franke, Vassar College, A.B. 1922, M.A. Columbia University. 
Acting Dean of Women, University of Kentucky. Y.W.C.A. Secretary, 
Cornell University. 

J. B. Hanna, Wesleyan University B.A. 1912, M.A. Amherst College. Inter- 
Church College Pastor, Massachusetts Agricultural College. 

John Howard Howson, University of Toronto A.B. 1920, B.D. Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, A.M. Columbia University. Instructor at Teachers 
College and Union Seminary. Professor of Ethics and Christian Evi- 
dences, Hamilton College. 

E. B. Marlatt, DePauw University A.B. 1912, S.T.B. Boston University 
School of Theology. Head of Department of Philosophy, Boston Uni- 
versity School of Religious Education and Instructor in Religious Edu- 
cation, School of Theology, Boston University. 

Hugh A. Moran, Stanford University A.B. 1905, M.A. Presbyterian Uni- 
versity pastor and Director, Religious Education, United Christian Work 
at Cornell University. 

James Muilenburg, Hope College, A.B. 1920, Ph.D. Yale University. Pro- 
fessor Biblical Literature, Mt. Holyoke College. 

W. S. Nelson, Howard University A.B. 1920, B.D. Yale Divinity School. 
Instructor in Philosophy and Religious Education, Howard University. 

Frank K. Pool, Wake Forest College A.B. 1913, Th.M. Southern Baptisg 
Theological Seminary, M.A. Wake Forest College. Instructor in Great 
Living Religions, Yale University. Professor Biblical Literature, Fur- 
man University. 

Mrs. Clara E. Powell University of Chicago Ph.B. 1918, A.M. University 
of Chicago. Professor in Dept. of English and Student Adviser, Michi- 
gan Agricultural College. 

Elliott Speer, Princeton University A.B. 1921. President, Northfield Col- 
lege. 

A. L. Swift, Jr., Williams College A.B. 1913, B.D. Union Theological Sem- 
inary, M.A. Columbia University. Associate Professor of Applied Chris- 
tianity, Union Theological Seminary 

A. B. Trowbridge, Jr., Cornell University A.B. 1920. Secretary, Cornell 
Christian Association. 

W. E. Uphaus, Indiana University A.B. 1917, M.A., Ph.D. Yale University. 
Professor of Religious Education, Southern Y. M. C. A. College. 

Edwin E. Voigt, Northwestern University B.S. 1917, B.D. Garrett Biblical 
Institute, M.A. Northwestern University, Ph.D. Yale University. As- 
sistant Professor of Old Testament Interpretation, Garrett Biblical 
Institute. 

J. L. Woodward, Cornell University 1922, M.A. Columbia University. In- 
structor in Sociology, Dartmouth College. 

Most of the remaining Fellows of the Council and several of those 
listed above are continuing their graduate studies chiefly at Harvard, Yale, 
Chicago, and Columbia-Union during the year 1926-27. As these Fellows 
and others appointed from year to year complete their graduate work and 
pass on to teaching or to related service in college and university life, the 
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National Council on Religion in Higher Education will contribute in and 
through these persons to the spiritual enrichment of the institutions in which 


they serve. 





RECENT DOCTORS OF PHILOSOPHY IN 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


At Northwestern University, Evanston: 

Edward Sterling Boyer, Professor of Religious Education at 
Dakota Wesleyan University. Thesis: “The Development of Re- 
ligious Education in Higher Institutions with Special Reference to 
Schools of Religion at State Universities and Colleges.” 

Frank Glenn Lankard, Assistant Professor of Religious Education 
at Northwestern University. Thesis: “An Historical Survey of the 
Sunday School Curriculum, 1800-1925.” 


At the Divinity School of the University of Chicago: 

Hedley Seldon Dimock. Thesis: “Some Educational Implications 
of the Scientific Understanding of Religion.” 

Edwin E. Aubrey. Professor of Religious Education. Thesis: “An 
Experiment in College Religious Education.” 

Eliot Porter. Thesis: “Student Opinion on War.” 

Charles E. Braden, Associate Professor of Religious Education at 
Vassar College. Thesis: “Religious Aspects of the Conflict Mexico.” 


At Boston University School of Religious Education and Social Service: 
Miss Elizabeth Hersman Nutting (Doctor of Religious Education). 
Thesis: “An Approach to the Formulation of a Criterion of Values 
with Special Reference to its Significance for the Religious Educators 

of Adolescents.” 


At the Divinity School of Yale University: 

Willard E. Uphaus, Professor of Religious Education in the 
Southern College of the Y. M. C. A., Nashville. Thesis: “A Critical 
Survey of the International Sunday School Lesson System.” 

Mearl P. Culver, Pastor of the Norwalk, Conn., M. E. Church. 
Thesis: “The Contribution of Bishop John H. Vincent to Religious 
Education.” 


At Teachers College, Columbia University : 

Faye Huntington Klyver, Professor in Kalamazoo College, Michi- 
gan. Thesis: “The Supervision of Student Teachers in Religious 
Education.” 

Samuel Howard Leger, Missionary of the American Board, 
Foochow, China. Thesis: “The Education of Protestant Christian 
Ministers in China.” 

Goodwin Barbour Watson, Instructor in Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. Thesis: “The Measurement of Fair-Mindedness.” 
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TESTING THE KNOWLEDGE OF RIGHT 
AND WRONG* 
Third Article 
HUGH HARTSHORNE, MARK A. MAY and LEONARD STIDLEY 


In the first two articles of this series the process of building a test of 
moral knowledge was described. This process included the selection of ma- 
terial, its organization into test forms, the administration of the tests, methods 
of scoring, the determination of the reliability of the material, and preliminary 
studies in its value as a research tool. The second article closed with a ref- 
erence to two scales of two forms each which were projected as the most 
useful arrangement of the material thus evaluated. 

These scales were printed as planned. The material of each type tried 
out and found usable was arranged in an order of difficulty and divided into 
two parts of equal range of difficulty and almost equivalent item for item. 
These two parts of each test were placed one in each form, which made the 
two forms of each scale of identical difficulty and equivalent material. 

The ten tests selected were also divided into two groups of five each so 
that the two scales would take about the same length of time and correlate 
in about the same way with the sum. 

Scale A included a Word Consequences Test somewhat modified from 
the original form and therefore unevaluated. Scale B contained the Fore- 
sight Test also not as yet statistically treated. The complete arrangement 
was given in the previous article. 

The work remaining to be done on this material as thus constituted re- 
lated to the following problems: 

1. What are the statistical values of the two relatively new tests intro- 
duced—Foresight and Word Consequences ? 

2. How will the reliability of the material be affected by its present ar- 
rangement in a battery, involving not only the reduction in length of test 
(a calculable effect) but also a certain sequence of tests? 

3. To what extent are answers to the questions determined by the tem- 
porary emotional set of the occasion on which the tests are administered ? 

4. To what extent are answers to the questions merely reflections of the 
opinions which the children think are approved by the authorities under whose 
auspices the tests are given? 

5. What are the major sources of the knowledge or quasi-knowledge 
the children exhibit on the tests? 

6. What codes characterize children of different groups—age, sex, race, 
community, culture, etc.? How do these compare with codes of adults of 
the same or other communities and groups—teachers, parents, Sunday-school 
and club leaders, etc. ? 

7. What norms in terms of scores can be built up for practical compari- 
sons of individuals and groups? 





*Readers of previous articles will recall that Dr. May and Dr. Hartshorne are 
writing this series of articles in connection with one developing phase of a comprehen- 
sive research in the measurement of character which they are conducting at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, on grant from the Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
search. In the study of the Shift Technique the investigators have had the cooperation 
of Mr. Leonard Stidley, a graduate student at Teachers College. 
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8. What further light can these tests throw on human behavior as 

measured by other techniques employed by the Character Education Inquiry? 
9. What is the best arrangement of the present material in test form? 
10. What new tests are still needed? 


I. Problems 1-3 


Present knowledge permits us no comment on the Foresight test as con- 
templated work on this material had to give place to other interests. The 
results obtained on the Word Consequences test confirmed our first impres- 
sions that this made too little contribution to the battery to justify retaining 
it. It is too difficult, for one thing, and also too much like an intelligence 
test. Neither of these tests, therefore, are included in the moral knowledge 
scores to be reported. So much for Problem 1. 

With regard to Problems 2 and 3 some information has been incidentally 
gathered which will need to be supplemented before a final battery of tests 
is offered for general use. We find that when the shortened tests are given 
on different days in the two forms into which the original material was split, 
the actual correlations run slightly lower than the predicted correlations. The 
following table gives the details. 








TABLE I 
This year Last year This year 
Test—Scale A r N Elements r N Elements corrected 
Cause—Effect .......... 441 150 36 .637 378 45-45 496 
Lares 400 150 29 13 154 50-50 571 
Comprehensions ........ .400 150 10 675 355 15-15 500 
PEOVOCATIONS «2.055000 583 150 17 579 256 18-18 583 
BORNE TA isc so0 eco cu 751 881 821 
Scale B 
Recognitions ........... 653 185 43 664 100 50-50 653 
oS Seer 348 185 10 526 331 12-12 348 
Applications ........... 522 185 10 682 329 11-11 522 
Vocabulary ...........- 896 185 50 .960 75-75 928 
So 3 re 862 895 864 
Scares A Ond B...6500 .900 945 915 


The sum of the first four tests of Scale A (Cause effect, Duties, Com- 
prehensions and Provocations) shows a reliability of .751 as against a pre- 
dicted reliability of .881. The last four tests of Scale B (Recognitions, Prin- 
ciples, Applications and Vocabulary), show a correlation of .862 as against a 
predicted correlation of .895. Had these tests been as long as those last year 
for estimating the expected r’s, the r’s this year would have been respectively 
821 for Scale A and .£864 for Scale B. The sum of the two scales together 
last year yielded a predicted r of .945. The actual r this year is .90, with 
915 as the r that would have been obtained had the tests not been reduced 
in length. 

The lower reliabilities may be explained in part by the fact that in build- 
ing the tests out of the material used last year we deliberately excluded all 
items on which more than 90% of the answers agreed with the criterion. 
If this operated to cut down the correlations between the two forms we would 
expect the greatest differences in the case of tests where the cuts were great- 
est. With the exception of the Principles test this seems to be what hap- 
pened. 

Another factor tending to reduce the correlations was the difference 
between the two situations. The drop in the case of the relatively stable 
Word Knowledge test lends support to the suggestion that great pains need 
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to be taken to keep the situation as constant as possible when tests of this 
sort are given on different occasions. It happens that the above figures were 
obtained on the populations on which the shift technique was employed. 
Doubtless when the examiner returned on a second day to give the other set 
of tests there was a hangover effect from the manipulation permitted on the 
first day which tended to interfere with the behavior. This is seen in a 
comparison of the means and SD’s of the equivalent tests exhibited on the 
separate occasions. Other things being equal the means and SD’s should 
have been the same, as the material which went into the tests was statistically 
equivalent to start with. As a matter of fact both the means and the SD’s 


shifted. Using the index of variability as a measure of this change (ar 


we find the following facts, where V,—the variability of Form 1 and V,—the 
variability of Form 2. 


TABLE II 
Vi V: Vi = V: 
CONES his iia iddcenceenicks dadawenacrnenetnneaeeenns 1.930 1.50 430 
REE occu d ets Chex cvscacuneca de cncuased ames waaea tee 164 .140 024 
CoOMOIAMIID 5 Siisicc nu tinniee vatkon eax eenaa Wedatndsae 383 246 137 
PIERS 6 56h 0c cave cecccanctatcsbacearsuneutenwate 260 151 049 
MONEE, a i capccedsusedcnaddnde saci anuteaidel 242 .222 .020 
Eo s'o'ale o's s0en ee ead'o dq waca vena eceuasdaten 1.000 1.000 .000 
MEME i o.dn cnet tcesiandeudnrecckccracdouusauran 405 284 121 
WORMIINOS. 55 des Suis chu ves neseccaedueheraakscaacuans 516 563 —.047 


From this it can only be concluded that something was affecting the 
behavior of the children which caused them to take the second test in a some- 
what different way from that of the first day. This together with the cuts 
mentioned might easily account for the reliabilities being lower than predicted. 

Evidently four tests are not a sufficient basis for measuring codes with 
this material. Not less than eight are needed, and the situations must be 
carefully guarded against varying attitudes which might influence the behavior 
of the pupils. 

II. Problems 4-6 


Underlying problems four to six is a fundamental question concerning 
the nature of moral knowledge. There is a sense in which the very term 
contradicts itself, for morality, so far as it possesses an intellectual aspect, 
is more a matter of judgment than of knowledge. There are no “right” data 
or “wrong” data to be known. There is only the right use of data, or the 
wrong use of data. One may know the data involved and this knowledge 
may be tested. But knowing the “right” means knowing what is called right 
—what others think is right. These data are the opinions of others or one’s 
own opinions. They are not comparable to the “facts” that are the objects 
of knowledge in the usual meaning of the term. 

In the case of facts, one’s opinion is of small moment. The veridity of 
the fact is not dependent on any single man’s opinion regarding the impor- 
tance of the fact. Ford cars are made in Detroit whether the child that 
takes the test containing the statement agrees or not. But in the case of ques- 
tions involving moral principles, such as whether one should steal when 
starving, the relevant knowledge has to do with laws, consequences, concepts 
of society, the ethics of property, and we are at once in the field of opinion. 
It is well to “know” what the current opinions are, and to know also what 
one’s own opinion is, if one has any independent opinion, but as opinions vary 
from time to time and from group to group, and as opinion as to what is the 
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prevailing or the best or standard or conventional opinion is rarely based on 
scientific study, the answers to moral knowledge tests cannot be treated in 
the same way as answers to general information tests, where the data to be 
reported on may be verified. 

As social science develops and more becomes known concerning the 
nature of human relations and the laws of social behavior, a larger amount of 
material essential for the intelligent guidance of conduct will become organ- 
ized into a body of knowledge comparable to historic fact or scientific fact and 
the individual’s mastery of it can then be tested. But at present such insight 
as we have into the laws of conduct is largely esoteric, the prophetic assertion 
of moral leaders, to be taken on faith rather than to be regarded as scien- 
tifically established. Fortunately such insights have been available for the 
guidance of men, for only very recently has the field of morality been opened 
up to scientific study. Now that people are increasingly willing, however, to 
make their behavior the subject matter of scientific investigation, it is essential 
that the ethical dicta of the great moral leaders as well as the conventional 
codes of those less inspired be regarded not as final immutable laws but as 
hypotheses worthy of careful study and application. 

Our Cause-effect test and the Foresight test which has yet to be perfected 
are in this field of verifiable fact, and the Vocabulary test may be similarly 
classified. The rest, however, belong to the field of codes. But whose codes? 

Some codes, such as “conventional morality,” are rather vague in outline 
and specification. Others, such as the moral theology of the Catholic Church, 
are entirely precise and clean cut. In general, where codes are the result of 
the accumulation of varied experiences, they are vague, and when they are 
deliberately formulated, as in the Boy Scouts, they are definite. As any child 
is not only a member of the community with its conventional codes of which 
he has been made aware through parental and school discipline, but is also a 
member of the fraternity of youth, with youth’s own heritage of attitudes 
and practices, and in addition is a member of some section of the community, 
such as the exclusive residence section of the wealthy, or the more humble 
and congested district where the pressure of economic necessity lays its heavy 
hand on every family, and besides all this, may be a member of a church 
which teaches definite formulations of right and wrong and of a club which 
has also its own formal code—in consequence of these varied and overlapping 
social contacts, the child’s code is naturally a complex affair. Who can say 
what part of it, if any, is truly his own? On any one occasion, which code 
is functioning? The acquisition of a stable personal code is probably a mat- 
ter of slow growth, and doubtless many never achieve one. “When in Rome 
do as the Romans do” is a self-preservative caution which necessitates the 
adoption of the approved code, at least in words, and, as far as necessary, 
in acts. 

How, then, are the answers to the moral knowledge tests to be inter- 
preted? What code is represented? To what extent are the children’s an- 
swers the Roman answers, and to what extent are they the Barbarian answers 
of the casual visitor to the City? We have made an effort to throw a little 
light on this problem. 

The Shift Technique 


In a suburban community where all the children in grades five to eight 
were given the Moral Knowledge tests, certain groups were handled in such 
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a way as to elicit maximum “reflected” answers on the tests. That is, acting 
on the assumption that the answers were conscious efforts to say what would 
be approved, we defined what would be approved so that there would be no 
ambiguity about it in the minds of the pupils. Four techniques were used: 

v. The SAA Technique. This involved the use of an answer sheet on 
which the standard answers were printed. The children first took one form 
of the Moral Knowledge tests. Then the answer sheets were passed out and 
the children were given a chance to change their answers if they wanted to, 
so they would correspond with the answers approved by the adults. The rele- 
vant parts of the directions were as follows: Before the tests were passed 
the examiner said: 


“These are called ‘tests’ because they are to be used to find out what anyone knows 
about right or wrong. But what is right and what is wrong? ‘We realize that some 
things that parents and teachers and older people call wrong children may not think 
wrong at all. And grown people sometimes ask children to do things which the children 
think are wrong. 

“Therefore we want to find out what children really think. We want you to help 
us by giving us what you think are right answers. 

“It may help you to know what some of the best informed grown people to whom 
these questions have been given think about the answers. You will probably disagree 
with them on many points. If you do, we want you to feel perfectly free to give your 
very own opinion. No one is going to think the worse of you for that. 

“So after we take the test, I will pass out a sheet showing how some teachers and 
parents and other people would answer the questions.” 


Red pencils were used in taking the test. Then the pencils were collected 
and blue ones passed. These directions followed: 

“Now you can compare your answers with those of the answer sheets which show 
the opinion of some of the best informed people, such as parents, teachers and others. 

“Now look at the first test. Compare your answer with that given on the answer 
sheet. If your answer is the same as the answer sheet it means that you agree with these 
people. If it is different it means that you don’t agree with them. Read your questions 
and see whether you have changed your mind. It will make no difference to your stand- 
ing whether your answer is like the key or not. But if you feel on second thought that 
the answer sheet is right you may change your answer. If you do change your answer 
cross out the red mark and make a new mark showing what you now think. . . . Etc.” 

The changes made are distinguished by the difference in the pencil used, 
and are presumably in direct proportion to the pupils’ desire to give an ap- 
proved answer. 

2. The SBA Technique. This also used answer sheets, only this time 
they were passed out with the test so that the pupils had them before them 
as they worked. The directions began as for SAA, the last two paragraphs 
reading: 

“It may help you to know what some of the best informed grown people to whom 
these questions have been given think about the answers. You will probably disagree 
with them on many points. If you do, we want you to feel perfectly free to give your 
very own opinion. No one is going to think the worse of you for that. 


“So when I pass out these papers I will pass out a sheet showing how some teachers 
and parents and other people would answer the questions.” 


After the tests were passed the examiner said: 


_. “Now remember that what we want is your very own opinion. It will make no 
difference to your grade whether you agree with these answers or not. If you do agree 
of course your paper will be marked like the answer sheet. If you have some other an- 
swer, never mind the answer sheet at all, but give your own answers. Etc., etc.” 

In this technique the extent to which the answer sheets were used as a 
substitute for original opinions is indicated by the correlation between the 
scores as thus obtained and those secured from the use of the other form of 


. 
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the same grade which was subsequently given without the answer sheets, or 
by a comparison of the respective means. 

3. The SS Technique. Here the standard answers were entered in red 
on the tests themselves, and these were passed to the pupils with the request 
that they correct them if they were wrong. The answers were stated to be 
those of the “best people.” The relevant directions were: 

“On this test you are going to change places with your teacher. Usually grown 
people give children tests and then mark them as they see fit. This time some grown 
people have taken a test and I am asking you to correct their papers. The way these 
grown people marked the papers is shown here.”—point. 

Pass the Form 1 marked papers. “Fill in the blanks on the front page. Now open 
to test 1. The people who marked these papers this way were teachers, parents and 
others who are supposed to know what is right and wrong. But I want you to point 
out their mistakes, or at least where you think they are wrong. If you think they have 
answered a question correctly, mark it C. If you think they are wrong, make another 
mark in pencil where the right mark should be. If you don’t know, make no mark at 
all. Thus on Test 1, if you think the first statement is false, as grown people do, mark 
it C. But if you think that the statement is true, draw a line under the word True. Is 
that clear? Begin Etc.” 

4. The SD Technique. In this case no answer sheets were used, but 


the children were given the tests in the ordinary way (except that red pencils 
were used) and then they were asked to indicate what they thought most 
people would give as the answers. Blue pencils were used on this part of 
the test. The directions read: 

“Now I am going to ask you to do something hard. I want you to go back to your 
papers and look at the first test. You have been giving your own opinion on these an- 
swers. Now what do you think most people think about these things? Very likely you 
feel that your opinion is in some respects different from that of other people. It may 
be better. It may be worse. But how would most folks answer these questions? Now 
take your blue pencil and show any differences between your answers and what you 
think would be the answers of the average person. Mark any changes with your pencil. 
Do this for all the tests. Take your time.” 

The double pencil technique shows differences in opinion, if there be any. 
The number of differences is theoretically in proportion to the originality of 
their first answers, or, conversely, the number of likenesses shows the extent 
to which their first answers were thought by them to be conventional or ex- 
pected answers. 

These four techniques make use of two standards—the “ideal” score 
basis previously discussed, and represented to the pupils as the opinion of 
persons to whom they presumably looked up, and the conventional or general 
adult opinion, represented only in the imagination of the children. Three de- 
vices were used to confront the children with the explicit “ideal” standard, 
and one with the conventional standard. In two techniques the sensitiveness 
of social approval should operate to increase the amount of change, and in two 
techniques it should operate to decrease the amount of change. 

Space does not permit giving the entire results of these techniques, but 
they may be summarized as follows: 

The SA Technique. As the pupil had opportunity to change only the 
answers which were not like the answer sheet, and as his additions from the 
answer sheet beyond the point in the test which he had reached by his own 
efforts are not indications of changes, the percentage of change is found by 
dividing the number of changes he made in his wrong answers by the num- 
ber of answers he got wrong. This method brought out a 31% change, 
nearly half of which was made by 25% of the pupils. 69% of their answers 
which were not like the key they refused to change. Dependence was ex- 
pressed by an average of 14.2 changes per scale or 2.8 per test. 
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Over against the fact that 89% stated that it was their duty to read the 
Bible every day (apparently a conventional response) must be set the fact 
that very few of these children changed their answers when confronted with 
the answer sheet which showed that the “standard” did not regard it as their 
duty to do so. 

The SS Technique. As the pupils were asked to “correct” these papers 
and give their own opinion where it differed from the opinions of the adults, 
the number of changes made is an indication of the possession of a fixed 
opinion associated with some other code than this adult code. 

Inasmuch as each pupil theoretically agreed with the answers given to a 
certain extent, these agreements must be allowed for. An equivalent control 
test was used to determine the area of doubt within which change was sig- 
nificant. This consisted of the number tried minus the number right on the 
control test. This technique brought out a 41% change. When in doubt, 
that is, 59% of the answers were kept like the adult standard and 41% were 
changed to conform to their own independent opinion. This independence 
was expressed by an average of 21.2 changes or corrections per scale or 
4.3 per test. 

The amount of overlapping of the adult code as represented in the an- 
swer sheets and the code reported by the children is shown by the proportion 
of answers not changed within the area of true effort to the total number of 
questions tried on the control test. This proportion was 84%. 

The SD Technique, where no standard was stated but the children were 
asked to show how they differed from conventional standards, however they 
might conceive them, brought out a 47% change or 47% sense of difference 
or independence. This independence was expressed by an average of fifty- 
three changes per scale or 10.5 per test. 

The SBA Technique, where the answer sheets or standard was given out 
along with the test, a forced likeness of only about five points on the mean 
total score for each scale was shown over a mean total bona fide score of 68.6 
for Scale A and 74.4 for Scale B, or a percentage of susceptibility of 31 
percent, which is identical with that shown by the SAA technique. 

When the changes made by each pupil are regarded as a score, they 
yield a correlation of -.047 with moral knowledge scores. We may say, on 
the one hand, that the moral knowledge scores, therefore, which differ widely 
from child to child, are not merely efforts to repeat the school standards, but 
represent something more fundamental. Or, on the other hand, we may say 
that the tendency to make a good appearance does not correlate with moral 
knowledge. 

The SA Test 

Another approach was made by the use of a paper and pencil test. We 
assumed the existence of a tendency to make answers correspond to what was 
regarded as accepted opinion. We assumed, further, a general tendency to 
tell the truth apart from any specific gain to be derived from falsification. 
This gave us a motive and a resistance. We then created a situation in which 
what the child regarded as the approved answer could not be given truth- 
fully. The extent to which a child would falsify to gain approval measured 
his social sensitiveness. 

Obviously there will be many children whom such a test will not measure, 
inasmuch as the disposition to tell the truth at all costs is too great to be 
overcome. But it is fair to presume that such a child would also tell the 
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truth on any sort of paper and pencil tests, so that its purpose in getting at 
the tendency to express an opinion without regard to its acceptability to the 
particular group responsible for the tests is realized even in such cases. 

The test is of the true-false type and is in two forms of thirty-six ques- 
tions each. These questions are largely based on the Duties test, in Scale A 
of the Moral Knowledge series. They are such questions as these: 


1. Did you ever accept the credit or honor for anything when you knew the credit 

of thoncr belonged to SOMONE GINET « . écacsccs 0c ccdesvcsctsousdocchvnceexeses es No 
2. Did you ever act greedily by taking more than your share of anything?.Yes No 
3. Did you ever blame another for something you had done when you 


kai SIE tise taiie iE WINS FORE BOE sels s sc0s 05000 ccs dne Shnene see gees commen es No 
4, Do you usually report the number of a car you see speeding?......... Yes No 
5. Do you always preserve order when the teacher is out of the room?...Yes No 
6. Do you report other pupils whom you see cheating?.................- Yes No 
7. Did you ever pretend to understand a thing when you really did not 

GUC CEEAN SEP. ce 0 000 cc cgueen en te eee eee e conte aewiet peeks Ke aeerdemes eres Yes No 
8. Have you ever disobeyed any law of your country or rule of your 

BGNOONS <5 o'<:cids.0'05 «0.00 0 '0975-2 a bie OE TRUE RES NE bis © neve e kalee eles nIbaN ene cee wee Yes No 
9. Do you speak to all the people you are acquainted with, even the ones 

VOR MO It ERT « os 55.00nc0 sehe ens use eens MEN e ae Eed MEAs Cs PRET oe Ure OT es No 
10. Do you usually call the attention of people to the fact that you have on 

ROW SUGCS OF A MEW SUil OF AKCHSE 6 . Si6s's 95 snd oceale eens caeteoes soaks eons asces Yes No 


Any child could answer some truthfully as scored above, but the individ- 
ual who could answer all thirty-six truthfully would be a pious fraud. Fur- 
thermore, the items are such as adults are apt to represent as “duties.” Chil- 
dren are frequently told to do or not do the sort of thing asked about. The 
pressure to claim the virtue specified is therefore considerable. 

The scores on this test are “amount” scores, without any predetermined 
point separating those possessing the tendency from those not possessing it, 
and can be used as they stand for correlation purposes. 

The two forms, given to 133 children, yield a reliability coefficient of 
836. 

The moral knowledge scores correlate with the SA scores .121 in one 
school and —.029 in another. 

Here again there seems to be evidence that the necessity of making a 
good appearance is not so strongly felt in the case of the moral knowledge 
tests as in the case of the inquisition about behavior. But we need to be cau- 
tious in drawing this conclusion, inasmuch as it presupposes a knowledge on 
the child’s part of what would be approved. He had no answer sheets to 
show him. If he did not know what the approved answer was he of course 
could not give it anyway. The SA test was given a conventional score, as 
just now described, to bring out the child’s tendency to appear conventional. 
But the moral knowledge tests are scored by an ideal not a conventional 
standard. 

Now the SA test, as has been stated, was built around the Duties test 
of Scale A, having eighteen questions in common with it. So we correlated 
the score on the Duties test with the score on the SA test and found correla- 
tions of .022 and .059 in two groups of 146 and 208 respectively, correspond- 
ing to what was found in correlating the total moral knowledge scores with 
the SA scores. 

But a comparison of the way in which each element was handled brings 
out this interesting fact, that in one group fourteen out of the eighteen and 
in another, twelve out of the eighteen items were answered in the same way 
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on the Duties test and on the SA test. That is, the children represented them- 
selves as doing what they had previously given as their duty in about two 
thirds of the situations presented. When the Duties test is scored by the 
same standard as that used in scoring the SA test, the correlation between 
the two becomes .77. 

How is this likeness to be interpreted? We have the same situations 
dealt with in two ways. One asks, What is your duty? The other, What is 
your practice? The concept of duty is of course a social function, a function 
of groups, a maiter of code. Either the child pictures himself as living up 
fairly well to his duty, or else presents a picture of both code and practice 
that is supposed to portray the “correct” behavior in the situation concerned, 
without regard to whether his own behavior or his own code or the code of 
some other group than the school group corresponds to the picture. Of 
course his codes may and probably do overlap very considerably as the sum- 
mary of the results of the shift technique tends to indicate. It does not 
follow that because he may have lied to make a good appearance as to conduct 
on the SA test he also lied in stating his opinion as to his duty. Since he was 
not asked to say whether this notion of duty was what he learned in school 
or at home or in clubs or what he felt to be the code of children in their own 
world, we cannot speak with confidence as to his sincerity in giving his an- 
swers. The consistency of results, as found by correlating comparable forms 
of the same test, indicates that what is stated as moral knowledge has a cer- 
tain coherence and stability, and whether lived up to or not, points the way 
to action that is regarded as “proper”. 


Moral Knowledge and Intelligence 


In our second article correlations with intelligence were given which are 
corroborated by this year’s testing. An unselected population yields a coeffi- 
cient of at least .50 between mental age and the ability to give mature answers 
to the questions in the tests. Evidently there is a large factor of intelligence 
present. What this would be if the tests were scored from the standpoint of 
convention has not yet been determined. 

The conclusion seems warranted that the moral knowledge tests reflect 
codes, and that there is considerable overlapping among these codes. What 
these codes are, what are their sources, and how they relate to conduct will 
be the subject of a subsequent report. 





THE DIRECTORS’ PAGE 


On April 26th the New York group of directors gathered for luncheon 
and a conference at the International House. Dr. Coe met with the group. 
Miss Anna L. Moore of the Park Avenue Baptist Church presided. Cer- 
tain problems growing out of the Toronto convention were discussed. 

It was pointed out that the individual in the local church feels himself 
powerless in the presence of the need for world-mindedness. The discussion 
turned to the question, How can we expect children to develop political 
world-mindedness? Dr. Coe assured us that it would be only through a 
study of and participation in political situations. The nations of the world 
are continuing their nationalistic policies without protest from any source. 
The church should take its stand against the powers of the world in this 
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attitude. The time to begin this educative process is with very young 
children. 

One of the group questioned the advisability of undertaking education 
in world-mindedness since the possibility of transfer from the local problems 
of the child to the world situations were slight. Dr. Coe gave the encour- 
aging answer that the selective process goes on in children in that they show 
a capacity for shedding some things and appropriating others. Hence, the 
teacher must not neglect to provide for children these experiences in which 
such a selective process may operate. 

The Directors of Religious Education held conferences Thursday and 
Friday afternoons, April 15th and 16th, at the First Christian church, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, in connection with the Quadrennial Convention of the 
International Council of Religious Education. The findings of this confer- 
ence are as follows: 


1. We, ministers and directors of religious education, are pleased to note the 
evolving of a new program in religious education which is life-centered, dynamic, 
anified, comprehensive and flexible. 

2. We recognize the consequences of such a program as 

Making the local church director of religious education the unifier of 
that program for his church. 

B. Freeing the director from the domination of all superimposed pro- 
grams, whether inter-denominational, denominational, organizational 
or otherwise. 

C. Requiring a higher standard of professional and technical training on 
the part of the directors and ministers of education in local churches. 

D. Making the director a creator, a producer, and experimenter, rather 
than a mere follower. 

3. Further, we regretfully confess to a neglect of adults in our program of 
religious education, and are committed to a new consideration of adult education 
as urged by the leaders in that field. 

4. We subscribe to the necessity and advisability of dignifying our program 
of religious education by trying to equal the standards of the public school in 
punctuality and regularity of attendance. 

5. We commend to ourselves and to all other directors of religious education 
the use of the yard-sticks of educational measurements now made available. 


The one hundred fifty directors were not satisfied with but two sessions, 
hence a special session of the conference was held on Saturday afternoon, 
April 17th. At that time the following six statements setting forth the sub- 
stance of that session were drawn up and adopted: 


First: Realizing the place and value of recreation in the four-fold program 
for youth, we, as directors, remind ourselves that all expressional activities must be 
kept Christian. 

Second: Admitting the fact that a director cannot do everything, even though 
he wants to do so, we recognize the value of a daily schedule ministering to the 
needs of the entire school. 

Third: It is our opinion that a board of Christian education should be elected 
by the church on the basis of special ability and fitness. 

Fourth: Feeling that the Christian missionary enterprise has not received the 
attention, study and time which it merits, we place ourselves on record as favor- 
ing the frequent and regular presentation of carefully planned and attractive mis- 
sionary programs to inform and inspire our entire constituency, but particularly 
our youth. 

Fifth: We believe that expression in Christian worship and service can best be 
accomplished by encouraging participation, on the part of pupils, at the earliest 
possible period. 

Sixth: We believe that the efficiency of our church schools will increase in 
direct proportion as we apply to them, as far as possible, the high standards of our 
secular schools. 

THE Frinpincs CoMMITTEE, 


(Rev.) John R. Lyons, Chairman, 
Fairmount Presbyterian Church, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 
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Att Cotors. 
pages, $1.25.) 
A study course prepared by The Inquiry 

showing possibilities of inter-race relations 
in the United States. Difficult situations 
are frankly presented as well as favorable 
ones. While the purpose of the volume is 
to augment inter-racial friendships, it is so 
prepared that groups have entire freedom 
to form their own opinions as the study 
progresses. 


(The Inquiry, 1926, 150 


Boopin, JoHn Etor, Cosmic Evolution. 

(Macmillan, 1925, 484 pages.) 

Cosmic Evolution presents a most in- 
spiring and refreshing interpretation of 
life and religion. It is the work of a 
scholar who combines in a rare way the 
keen analysis of a scientific mind and the 
delightful genius of a poetic imagination. 

The book has evolved slowly and its 
points of view have been subject to criti- 
cism and discussion by leading psycholo- 
gists and philosophers of England and 
America. Parts have been published dur- 
ing the past five years in the Hibbert 
Journal, the Proceedings of the Aristo- 
telian Society of Cambridge, and the 
British Psychological Review. The writer 
claims his method is that of empirical real- 
ism and his conclusions those of cosmic 
idealism. 

The reader will readily agree that the 
general drift of modern science has been 
toward materialism. Psychology has 
tended to psychologize the life and real- 
ity out of religion. Dr. Boodin asks sci- 
entists to be fair and if they claim ma- 
terial effects must have material cause, to 
admit that spiritual effects must have spir- 
itual causes. He points out that both ma- 
terialism and idealism have failed to do 
justice to the complexity of the real 
world. His cosmic interaction theory, he 
believes, makes a satisfactory synthesis of 
the important factors considered by both. 

Dr. Boodin knows the methods and 
terminology of modern psychologists and 
gives a fine criticism of their contributions 
and of their destructive tendencies. His 
main contention is that they have lost the 
real values in their abstractions and have 
tried to account for life in terms of the 
lifeless, and intelligence in terms of the 
unintelligent. 

A new content is given to the old con- 
cepts of mind, soul, God, immortality, and 
atonement. The individual is given mean- 
ing and significance in terms of his rela- 
tion to the cosmic whole. His behaviour 
is explained in terms of energy systems 
and patterns and their actions, reactions, 
an interactions with the energy systems 
and patterns the total cosmic environment. 
Perhaps these energy patterns that radiate 
from the supreme cosmic genius, God, may 
seem like strange creations of a fertile 


imagination, yet the reader feels that there 
has been an honest attempt to synthesize 
the various parts and values of experi- 
ence, and to explain the residuum in the 
life process that has been ignored by most 
psychologists and philosophers by their 
methods of abstractions. 

Religious educators may thank Dr. 
Boodin for a real service. Too many theo- 
logians, philosophers, and other scientists 
are content to hold the little parts that 
they are investigating in the air and refuse 
to articulate even in terms of working hy- 
potheses the results of their findings up 
to date. Many times the Religious edu- 
cator is laughed at for his out of date and 
unscientific productions while at the same 
time those who ought to be able to speak 
scientifically refuse to commit themselves. 
Religious education must go on and de- 
vise methods for propagating and devel- 
oping the values of life that have been 
discovered, and the meanings of those 
values interpreted in cosmic terms. Theo- 
logians, philosophers, and scientists in gen- 
eral need to accept the responsibility for 
stating in clear terms the working hy- 
potheses that may be used 

Dr. Boodin has a real religion, a cosmic 
interpretation of life. He describes man 
as the work of the genius of the whole 
expressing himself in every part, and in 
him is the impulse of immortality, the 
consciousness of a larger destiny. With a 
magnificent daring he places man in the 
midst of the universal laws of the cos- 
mos and relates him closely to the divin- 
ity that controls. 

The first two parts of the book are 
ready reading, the third is a little more 
difficult, “Relativity and Cosmic Evolu- 
tion,” but every part is challenging to a 
larger faith, and the last chapter, “Cosmic 
Religion,” is a delightful poem. 


Drummonp, N. R., The Educational Func- 
tion of The Church. (Baptist Sunday 
School Board, 1924, 223 pages, $1.50.) 
A Southern Baptist book prepared with 

Baptist theological positions clearly in 

mind: the Holy Spirit saves men, and not 

religious education; yet religious educa- 
tion greatly helps to plant truths in the 
mind and to make impressions that may 
aid in forming right habits, lead to an ac- 
ceptance of Christ, and cause growth in 
the Christian life after conversion; but it 
does not itself bring salvation. The author 
shows in a number of ways how this work 
may be effectively done through the church. 


Finn, Exizaretu M., Church Work with 
Intermediates. (Judson, 1924. 200 pages, 
$1.25 net.) 

The intermediate period is one of doubt, 

“but it is also a period of faith.” “It is a 
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time of soul awakening, and the truth must 
be made clear.” “Religion is all of life.” 
Upon these three bases the author has pre- 
pared her book, a program for the inter- 
mediate department of the church, and has 
shown how this program may be carried 
out. She insists in the final chapter that 
all activities for the intermediate group 
must be correlated into one department 
which will be their very own. 


Fry, C. Luruer, American Villagers. 

(Doran, 1926, 201 pages, $2.50 net.) 

A study of centers of population con- 
taining between 250 and 2,500 people. The 
study is based almost entirely on census 
returns and therefore falls largely into 
statistical form. Comparisons are made 
between villages on the one hand and 
cities and the open country on the other. 
Few interpretations are drawn from the 
data presented. In another volume under 
preparation by the Institute of Social and 
Religious Research this first hand inter- 
pretative data will be presented. 


Girt, Foster U., Week Day Religious Edu- 
cation. (United Lutheran Publication 
House, 1926, 95 pages, 65 cents.) 

An outline in brief form of the week 
day religious education movement giving 
(1) a statement of the need and objectives 
of such education; (2) a survey of the 
week day church school movement, its op- 
portunities and program; (3) suggestions 
for organizing and conducting a vacation 
church school. Valuable points about the 
book are descriptions of actual systems now 
in use, as at Gary and Malden, suggestive 
programs outlining both a year’s work and 
the daily routine, and an indication of 
sources from which further information 
may be secured. A great deal is given in 
a very few pages. 


Herrick, Rosert, Chimes. (Macmiilan, 

1926, 310 pages, $2.00.) 

A rather sordid novel written by one 
who for many years was a teacher at the 
University of Chicago. Advertisements 
and press reports indicate that the volume 
is a portrayal of life at the University 
of Chicago. One who knows intimately 
the inner life of the University knows 
full well that the sordidness, greed and 
the immorality described in the novel are 
not true either of the University of Chi- 
cago or of other large American universi- 
ties. The sun still shines in spite of such 
novels to the contrary. If, as press re- 
ports intimate, the author describes him- 
self in the character of “Professor Claver- 
cin” he is a mighty poor stick and not 
at all representative of university profes- 
sors as a class. The book is simply an- 
other of those semilurid attempts to write 
something that will sell even though it 
vilify unjustly an outstanding American 
institution. 


Tue Inquiry, What Makes Up My Mind 
on International Questions. (The In- 
quiry, 1926, 89 pages.) 

The Inquiry is working faithfully to 
develop and make effective the discussion 
method, believing that if people will think 
through matters carefully and discuss 
them with others in the light of facts, bet- 
ter attitudes will prevail. The present 
volume is an outline discussion course 
which seeks to discover the things which 
form our opinions about international and 
inter-racial questions, asking constantly 
what we can do about them. 


Jounson, F. Ernest, and Hort, ArtHur 
E., Christian Ideals in Industry. (Meth- 
odist Book Concern, 1924, 136 pages.) 
Another fine study course based on the 

ethical considerations lying behind the con- 
flict between capital and labor. The trend 
of the volume lies in the tacit assumption 
which pervades the whole and finds definite 
expression in the last two chapters, that 
through the application of Christianity the 
problem can be solved. 


Keyser, LEANDER S., The Conflict of Fun- 
damentalism and Modernism. (Luth- 
eran Literary Board, Burlington, Iowa, 
1926, 36 pages, 30 cents.) 

An account of the theological standpoints 
and of the personal qualifications of mod- 
ernists and fundamentalists as seen by a 
very sound fundamentalist. He tries to 
present the case impartially, but hardly 
succeeds in doing so. 


Kine, Wituts J., The Negro in American 
Life. (Methodist, 1926, 154 pages, 75 
cents.) 

One of the most clear-cut presentations 
of the problem that has appeared. The 
author studies the origin and ancestry of 
the negro, then compares him to the white 
in various respects, shows his place in 
American life and industry, and then pre- 
sents the problem of social and religious 
co-operation. The attitude throughout is 
sane and wholesome. It is a splendid text 
book from which to study the problem of 
race relations. 


Krumsine, Mites H., A. Summer Pro- 
gram for the Church School. (Univer- 
sity of Chicago, 1926, 185 pages, $1.50.) 
The First Lutheran Church of Dayton, 

Ohio, placed in its regular church budget 

$1500 a year for the summer school. A 

public school principal and school teach- 

ers of outstanding capacity are employed, 
and paid $100 and $80 respectively for the 

four weeks’ term. The teachers take a 

thoughtful reading course before entering 

their work and prepare plans for their 
teaching at least one week in advance. The 
entire church plant is given over to the 
summer school. With such an organiza- 
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tion, such guidance and planning, the work 
turns out to be a great success. The vol- 
ume shows in detail how this success is 
achieved. The author points out, however, 
that similarly good work can be done by a 
very small church with a very small bud- 
get. 


La Farce, Joun, The Gospel Story in 
Art. (Macmillan, 1926, 417 pages, 
$2.50.) 

The reprint of a volume published in 
1913. The story of Jesus and of his 
mother as seen in the religious art which 
has centered itself about them. There are 
eighty full page illustrations taken from 
the old masters, about which is woven the 
story. 


LANGENSKJOLD, Greta, Baron Paul Nico- 
lay. (Doran, 1924, 251 pages, $1.60 net.) 
Written in Swedish and translated into 

English, this biography of a Christian man 

who lived and died for the Student Chris- 

tian Movement in Russia is of genuine 
interest. It is an appreciative biography 
of a great Christian man. 


Life’s Beginnings. (Doran, n. d., 376 
pages, $175.) 

An anthology containing one page of 
reading for each day in the year. A brief 
scripture text followed by quotations 
from poetry and prose, designed to enrich 
the spiritual life daily. 


Limouze, ArtHuR H., Stories From the 
Great Library. (Presbyterian Board of 
Christian Education, Philadelphia, 1926, 
143 pages, $1.50 net.) 

Another fine book for the vacation 
church school. The introduction of thir- 
teen pages is a very practical description 
of how and what to do with the school. 
Then follow programs for five weeks in 
rather full detail, based largely upon 
biblical material. Twenty-eight pages at 
the close of the book are devoted to pro- 
jects showing interesting things which may 
be made by hand. 


MacrarLand, C. S., The Progress of 
Church Federation. (Revell, 1921, 262 
pages, $1.00 net.) 

The General Secretary of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America 
gives in this brief volume the history of 
the Council to the year 1922. 


Martuews, Basit, Young Islam on Trek. 
(Missionary Education Movement, 1926, 
219 pages, $1.00.) 

A fascinating volume showing that the 
Mohammedan nations are being subjected 
to powerful civilizing efforts from the west 
and that once disturbed, their innate quali- 
ties are developed in several aspiring lines. 
We may expect the most profound changes 
among them during the next few years. 


What will these changes be? How can 
Christianity help make them most wisely? 
The volume is prepared for the express 
purpose of creating sympathetic attitudes 
toward this changing Moslem world. 


McArez, CLeLanp B., The Christian Con- 
viction. (Macmillan, 1926, 211 pages, 


$2.00. 

Doctor McAfee journeyed through the 
Orient lecturing on the Christian religion. 
The volume on hand contains these lec- 
tures. The point of view taken makes 
them exceedingly refreshing: they pre- 
suppose not the slightest knowledge of the 
Christian religion on the part of those who 
read or hear them. For missionaries this 
was an invaluable study, since they most 
do the same thing constantly in their con- 
tacts with non-Christians. To the Amer- 
ican reader the lectures will afford an 
illumination of the religion to which they 
adhere. 


McEntire, Apete T., Outline Studies in 
Old Testament History. (Abingdon, 
1925, 225 pages, $1.50.) 

very successful high school credit 

Bible class is that at Topeka, Kansas, under 

the leadership of the author of this book. 

She developed and organized the material 

so well that Dean Athearn insisted it be 

put into permanent form. The total credit 
course extends six semesters—three for the 

Old Testament and three for the New. 

The present volume covers first three se- 

mesters’ work. 

Among the many books designed for Old 
Testament study the reviewer believes this 
is the best. Geography, events and charac- 
ter are all outlined with remarkable clear- 
ness. A very effective scheme for tests and 
examinations is presented, so arranged that 
students may consciously prepare ade- 
quately for them at the same time that they 
acquire a splendid overview of the Old 
Testament. 

In the October issue of this Journal the 
author will have an article dealing with 
the work of her class. 


McFapyen, J. F., The Missionary Idea in 
Life and Religion. (Scribner’s, 1926, 
178 pages, $1.50.) 

A former missionary, now a theological 
professor in Canada, analyzes the motives 
of Christian peoples in the missionary en- 
terprise which he finds to be of vital sig- 
nificance. He is not afraid, however, to 
express his mind on a number of things 
which have generally been softened be- 
fore presentation, as, for instance, noting 
the change which is taking place in the 
doctrinal content of the missionary’s mes- 
sage. There used to be a terrible hell tor- 
ment in reserve for the “heathen.” We 
are not told that this is the case. The 
whole motive of missions is presented 
clearly and sanely in this little book. 
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McKinney, A. H., A Top Notch Teacher. 

(Wilde, 1925, 254 pages.) 

An interesting volume designed to help 
Sunday school teachers, especially, but 
also other Christians as well, to become 
more effective soul winners. The author 
discusses those personal qualities which 
make the Christian useful, and shows how 
these graces can be cultivated. 


MeErRIFIELD, FRED, Modern Religious Verse 
and Prose. (Scribners, 1925, 454 pages, 
$3.50.) 

The author has discovered there never 
were so many voices raised in spiritual 
search and rejoicing as at present. From 
the multitude of modern authors he has 
chosen a wide range of selections, both 
prose and poetry, which illustrate that 
“Jesus of Nazareth is just coming to his 
own.” To those who rejoice in reading 
detached literary gems which, nevertheless, 
are carefully grouped, the volume will 
prove a rare treat. 


Merritt, WitttAM P., Liberal Christian- 
ity. (Macmillan, 1925, 170 pages, $1.75.) 
A minister of the Brick Presbyterian 

Church in New York sets down in de- 
scriptive form the content of liberal Chris- 
tianity. He shows its outward marks, re- 
veals its inward spirit, contrasts it with 
other types of Christianity, and shows how 
liberal Christianity is the religious hope of 
the world. 


MoeHitMAN, Conrap H., The Unknown 
Bible. (Doran, 1926, 263 pages, $2.00 
net.) 

A volume of interesting facts about the 
Bible prepared with the idea of clarifying 
the thought of modern man for an intelli- 
gent use of its contents. The author pleads 
against allegory and misinterpretation of 
what would otherwise be simple, under- 
standable material, and urges that we 
study the Bible as a volume written by 
rational men who put things down as they 
saw them for the use of their contempo- 
raries. 


Morrison, Henry C., The Practice of 
Teaching in the Secondary School. 
(University of Chicago, 1926, 653 pages, 
$4.00 plus postage.) 

An exceedingly exhaustive and careful 
analysis of the teaching process during 
that period which Professor Morrison 
terms the secondary school—that period in 
which the pupil is capable of study but 
incapable of systematic intellectual growth 
without constant help from the teacher. 
Roughly, this falls between the fourth and 
the fourteenth school years. 

The theory which Professor Morrison 
advocates is not new, but his treatment is 
most exhaustive and specific. He advo- 
cates in large measure the abandonment 
of the theory of lesson learning—giving 


facts to the learning child—and suggests 
the direct teaching of the real learning 
products, 


MuEtter, JoHn T., Five Minutes Daily 
with Luther. (Macmillan, 1926, 366 
pages, $2.50.) 

A volume of daily readings for spiritual 
comfort, prepared by a theological profes- 
sor. Each selection begins with a verse of 
scripture (or something similar, as the 
Apostles Creed) which is followed by a 
paragraph translated from Martin Luther’s 
writings. At the close is a verse of some 
hymn. The whole is arranged about the 
idea of salvation through Jesus and con- 
sequent joy. 


THE New Repustic, Four volumes en- 
titled “Our Enemy, the Child,” “The 
Child, the Clinic and the Court,” “Youth 
in Conflict,’ “Concerning Parents.” 
(New York, 1926.) 

Each of these volumes is concerned with 
aspects of child life—“A determination to 
understand the growing child and a sin- 
cere effort to find ways for securing his 
orderly development in normal society.” 

Our Enemy, the Child presents the 
problems of young school children and 
shows how the infinite variety of personal 
qualities. makes careful grouping and in- 
dividual treatment necessary. The natural 
order of free development is urged. Num- 
bers of cases showing wise and harmful 
treatment of children form the background 
of the book. Youth in Conflict and The 
Child, the Clinic and the Court deal with 
older children who have broken the rules 
of society and are therefore before the 
court. Case after case is cited in the 
former volume followed by several chap- 
ters outlining the problem as it arises in 
social institutions. This in turn is fol- 
lowed by a careful presentation of means 
whereby the situation may be remedied. 
The latter volume is a group of papers 
dealing with the problems of child per- 
sonality, clinical methods of treating these 
problems, and various aspects of juvenile 
court procedure. 

Concerning Parents is a symposium of 
addresses given before a recent confer- 
ence on modern parenthood conducted by 
the Child Study Association of Amer- 
ica. “Parents are feeling and expressing 
the need of more definite knowledge and 
of more conscious purpose in bringing 
up their children.” The aim of the con- 
ference was to focus this consciousness 
and to present such discussions of the 
family, the school, the community, recrea- 
tion, and religion, as would bring parents 
to feel that they are logically and inevita- 
bly the educators of their children. 
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O’Hacan, Tuomas, The Genesis of Chris- 
tian Art. (Macmillan, 1926, 170 pages, 
$1.50.) 

Written by a Roman Catholic, who seeks 
to show how religion has been largely de- 
terminative of the best in sculpture, paint- 
ing, and architecture. One lays down the 
book with a profound conviction that had 


it not been for the Christian church the- 


greatest values in art would not have been 
created. 


1000 AND ONE. (The Educaiional 
Screen, Inc., Chicago, 1926, 127 pages, 75 
cents.) 

A list of films for non-theatrical use, 
suitable for education, religion and general 
entertainment, assembled by The Educa- 
tional Screen. We have had frequent need 
for such a reference list. 


OprenneEIMER, J. J., The Visiting Teacher 
Movement. (Joint Committee on Meth- 
ods of Preventing Delinquency, 1925, 
172 pages.) 

A visiting teacher must interpret the 
school to the misunderstanding child and 
his family. She is called in especially to 
help those children who become malad- 
justed in conduct, in class grades or in 
health. The volume discusses the work of 
the teacher and how it is done, giving 
numerous concrete cases as reference. 


Overton, Grace S., Drama in Education. 

(Century, 1926, 278 pages, $2.50.) 

A survey presentation of the place of 
drama in education and in religious educa- 
tion, together with a study of the factors 
involved in effectively developing and pre- 
senting a play. A very valuable list of 
available plays for amateur production is 
included. 


Christianity and 
(Association, 1922, 


Pace, Kirsy, Editor, 
Economic Problems. 
115 pages, 50 cents.) 
A study of poverty and wealth, of in- 

dustry and the control of industry, pre- 

pared for discussion groups. The book 
affirms that while conditions are very un- 

healthy, they may be changed; and that a 

Christian social order may be achieved in 

which justice will be done to all. 


Paine, Siras H., Stories of the Great 
Hymns of the Church. (New Era, 
Montclair, New Jersey, 1925, 779 pages.) 
A prominent official of the Standard Oil 

Company, who was also a profoundly re- 
ligious man, has gathered stories of the 
great hymns of the church. The value of 
the book, especially for ministers and oth- 
ers who lead the singing in the church, is 
evident. A brief story of a happy Chris- 
tian hymn told before it is sung or during 
singing will oftentimes be the means of 
greatly enhancing its appeal to the congre- 
gation. 


Patton, Francis L., Fundamental Chris- 
tianity. (Macmillan, 1926, 320 pages, 
$2.25.) 

An attempt to rethink the meaning and 
value of Christianity in terms of and in 
the light of modern philosophical thought. 
Throughout the volume the author main- 
tains his loyalty to the person of Jesus 
Christ, the incarnation of God. 


Pickett, Deets, Alcohol and the New 
Age. (Methodist Book Concern, 1926, 
134 pages, 75 cents plus postage.) 

A study book for young people showing 
(1) the uses and abuses of alcohol; (2) 
how its use as a beverage originated and 
grew; (3) problems of its use today; (4) 
how it can be and must be controlled; and 
(5) how youth may help in its control. 
It is a volume of facts exceedingly well 
presented. 


PsYCHOLOGIES OF 1925. Powell Lectures 
in Psychological Theory. (Clark Uni- 
versity, Worcester, Mass., 1926, 412 
pages.) 

The present state of psychology is con- 
fusing to the layman who has read no 
further than McDougall and Watson, but 
this book reveals how wide apart and 
divergent even the experts find themselves. 
Six “schools” are represented by nine men, 
though not all those in each of the six 
groups are in harmony. Behaviorism is 
not one, but two—“schools of behaviorism” 
being necessary for the designation which 
is to include J. B. Watson and W. S. 
Hunter. The latter of these prefers to 
call his subject “anthroponomy.” Dyna- 
mic psychology is represented by Wood- 
worth, gestalt by Koffka and Kohler, 
while W. McDougall and M. Prince are 
brought together under the rubric of “pur- 
posive groups.” The fifth school is called 
“reaction psychology” and is set forth in 
three lectures by K. Dunlap, while the last 
is “structural psychology,” discussed in 
three addresses by M. Bentley. 

_ Prof. Carl Murchison of Clark Univers- 

ity tells in the preface that the origin of 

the idea was the desire to have the present 
state of psychology set forth so that the 
student would not have to listen to a ca- 
ricature of the opposing points of view. 
It is most obvious that some of the most 
influential positions are not represented in 
the book, not even mentioned. There is 
no inclusion of psycho-analysis, nor any 
mention of the social psychology repre- 
sented by the writing of Dewey, Mead, 

Thomas, Znaniecki, Park, Bode and others. 

The limitations of space and funds might 

account for the failure to have chapters 

representing these, but there is a half page 
left blank in the preface, quite enough 
space to apologize. Perhaps the editors 
thought six “schools” were enough for 
1925. 
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And they are enough and more. Not 
that each of the men is not a trained man, 
and eminently worth listening to on his 
special field of interest. The difficulty 
seems to be that the men find being special- 
ists too tame and dull. Watson’s brilliant 
work on children is not enough for him, 
nor Hunter’s work on animals, nor Prince’s 
valuable experiences with the morbid. Had 
the men who collaborate here limited their 
utterances to what they have done, there 
would be no confusion and little difference 
of opinion. It is because each of them 
seems to aspire to a sort of architectonic 
ambition, each of them trying to build a 
whole system of theory, that such diver- 
gencies appear. It is within the mark to 
say that not all of the writers are suffi- 
ciently equipped with the knowledge of 
related fields to make them competent for 
their gratuitously assumed task. 

But the reader is more concerned with 
what is than what ought to be, and this 
book is the best available source for 
quickly becoming familiar with the six 
types of theory represented. The reviewer 
found every one interesting. Bentley is 
particularly modest and objective, and 
Watson’s descriptions of his investigations 
are good, as always. The American reader 
will find most of novel interest in the 
work of the two brilliant Germans who 
present a clear and succinct account of 
the new gestalt movement concerning 
which much will be heard in the next 
few years. 

It must have required some courage to 
plan such a book, for the prestige of 
psychology will not be advanced. The 
workers in other fields often refer to 
what “modern psychology” teaches, or to 
the conclusions of “scientific” psychology. 
With the book available, such references 
will soon become impossible. Psychology 
does not teach anything. Psychology does 
not exist. Instead there are six or eight 
or ten “psychologies” some of which are 
ably set forth here. But let not the lay- 
man be cynical.. This frank setting forth 
of differences is one way, perhaps the best 
way, to bring about a synthesis. Perhaps 
when the next volume of the Powell lec- 
tures is issued, the “psychologies of 1930” 
will show a more coherent unity. 

Ellsworth Faris, 
The University of Chicago. 
Rapp, WILLIAM J., Osman Pasha. (Cen- 
tury, 1925, 145 pages, $1.25.) 

In the form of a drama, the aspiration 
of many Christian missionaries is penned. 
Osman Pasha is a Turk who has been 
brought to see in Jesus, the great Moslem 
prophet, values which other Moslems dis- 
regard in their struggle against Chris- 
tianity. He organizes a “brotherhood of 
Jesus” in Islam through which the old 
religious bitterness and racial hatreds are 
definitely modified. 


Reese, Curtis W., Humanism. 
Court, 1926, 85 pages, $1.00.) 
“So unfounded in point of evidence are 

the authoritarian systems of religion that 

in my judgment they may well be left out 
of account in the new formulation.” These 
outgrown creeds will yield to the intelli- 
gent power of mind. If man wishes to 
make progress he must do so himself. 

The purpose of religion is to build per- 

sonality, not to preserve outworn formu- 

lations of faith, Humanism is the means 
to this end. 


(Open 


Re.icious Drama, Volume II. (Century, 

1926, 315 pages, $3.00.) 

Another magnificent collection of ten 
religious plays gathered by the committee 
on drama of the Federal Council. It is 
the purpose of this committee to discover 
the very best that exists. This collection, 
if possible, is better than the first. 


Roper, Joun C., Religious Aspects of Edu- 
cation. (Cokesbury, 1926, 196 pages, 
$1.50 net.) 

The author shows by a fine array of evi- 
dences that American public schools are 
not producing character in _ students. 
Throughout the indictment which occupies 
the entire volume there runs the constant 
appeal that the religion of Jesus Christ 
must be taught children and young people 
to save the situation. “A culture without 
Christ is dead.” 


Sater, T. H. P., The Moslem Faces the 
Future. (Missionary Education Move- 
ment, 1926, 249 pages, $1.00.) 

An introduction to the study of Mo- 
hammedanism, prepared for the purpose of 
explaining tendencies and problems in the 
Moslem world for the use of members of 
the Christian church. While not quite so 
vivid as Basil Mathews’ volume mentioned 
on another page of these notes, it is full of 
interesting and straightforward fact and 
will make excellent material for grou, dis- 
cussion. 


SuHeeny, Maurice §S., Christ and the Cath- 
olic College. (Wagner, New York, 1926, 
98 pages.) 

A Catholic school man investigated the 
morals of students in Catholic colleges, 
using the questionnaire method, which he 
recognizes is imperfect. The study dis- 
closes that a very large part of the stu- 
dents examined had greatly enriched their 
lives in the discernment of spiritual things 
and in moral controls since entering col- 
lege. At the same time, the author dis- 
covered the great significance of a religious 
home training prior to college years. Stu- 
dents from Catholic homes had much 
richer religious experiences at college than 
did those from non-Catholic homes. 
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Situ, J. Ritcu1e, The Holy Spirit in the 
Gospels. (Macmillan, 1926, 374 pages, 
$2.50.) 

One who believes profoundly in the 
reality of the Holy Spirit and the aton- 
ing power of Jesus writes this account of 
the place of the Holy Spirit as recounted 
in the Old and New Testaments. 

{ 


Tuayer, Mary D., The Child on His 
Knees. (Macmillan, 1926, 131 pages, 
$17.25.) 

A small book of poems so cast that they 
are the expression of a little Roman 
Catholic child conversing with God about 
the beauties he sees around him. Beau- 
tiful and striking. 


THREE ProBLteM CHILDREN. (Joint Com- 
mittee on Methods of Preventing Delin- 
quency, New York, 128 pages.) 

Detailed accounts of how a girl and two 
boys were studied, helped and guided over 
difficulties in their school life. The rec- 
ord shows that not all trouble is due to 
the children nor to the school, but to mis- 
understandings which arise between them, 
provoking unnecessary friction. Clinical 
histories of all three children are given as 
well as interpretative comment by Profes- 
sor Henry C. Morrison. 


Turner, J. E., Personality and Reality. 
(Macmillan, 1926, 188 pages, $1.50.) 
The present volume is the sixth one we 

have received from Macmillan the past 

few months discussing the problems of 
mechanism vs. idealism and defending the 
latter concept. Mechanism conceives of 

God as a primary datum of experience 

which cannot be proved. The author ar- 

rays his arguments to prove the existence 
of a Supreme Self, almost synonymous 
with God as conceived by most Christian 
groups. He draws his arguments from 
the mechanical aspects of the nature of 
the material world itself. For instance: if 
there is no spirit, only absolute mechanism, 
evolution itself would be impossible, since 
the nature of mechanisms is unalterable 
omer for mutual destruction through con- 

ict 

This conflict in philosophical thought has 

a very distinct bearing on religious educa- 

tion as will be witnessed by several funda- 
mental articles in the October and Decem- 

ber issues of this journal. 


Van Loan, ANNA F., Peace Lessons for 
Schools, Three volumes for Primary, 
Junior and Intermediate pupils. (Revell, 
1925, $1.00 each.) 

The author feels that the only way to 
insure peace on earth is so to educate chil- 
dren that when they become adults they 
will not desire war. Likewise she believes 


that the influence of children who desire 
peace will help prevent their elders from 
making war. Thus she had prepared these 
eighteen lessons for children from six to 
sixteen years oi age. 


Verpa, Mary, New Realism in the Light 
of Scholasticism. (Macmillan, 1926, 195 
pages, $1.75.) 

A Catholic teacher of philosophy has 
presented here a critical study of the new 
realism in the light of traditional realism 
which well deserves serious consideration 
in journals devoted to theology and phil- 
osophy. 


Vrooman, Wittt1AM A., Progressive Chris- 
tianity. (Macmillan, 1926, 368 pages, 
$2.50.) 

Is Christianity capable of undergoing 
such modifications of the philosophies un- 
der which it has prospered in the past as 
will bring it into harmony with the sci- 
entific and philosophical beliefs men hold 
today? In other words, may the liberal 
be a Christian? The author believes he 
can and writes this significant volume as 
an argument in favor of his belief. 


Watson, Goopwtn B. and Grapys H., Case 
Studies for Teachers of Religion. (As- 
sociation, 1926, 296 pages, $3.00.) 
Something new under the sun, and some- 

thing of great promise. The authors have 
gathered one hundred actual problem cases 
growing out of religious education in the 
church school, and have grouped these 
about such classifications as: How to se- 
cure discipline ; How to use the Bible; How 
to make religious teaching carry over; How 
to secure genuine worship; What to do 
with problem children; How to measure 
results. . . etc. With each case pre- 
sented there are several thought-provoking 
questions and references to a number of 
source quotations. 

The second part of the volume contains 
three hundred fifteen source quotations 
taken from scientific literature in the field 
and from class discussions of such men as 
Professor Kilpatrick. They present, of 
course, illuminating points of view for the 
discussion of the case studies. 

This is a most interesting and unique 
text book for teacher training classes, and 
a source of stimulating guidance for those 
who are already teaching, but who face 
difficult and baffling problems of class 
room procedure. 


Witson, Georce A., The Self and Its 
World. (Macmillan, 1926, 374 pages, 
$2.20.) 

The outline of a search for reality, pre- 
pared by one who has found it in the self, 
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which replies creatively to the stimulus 
created by an independent and permanent 
source which is God. Reality is not found 
in the facts which science discovers, for 
these have reality and meaning only as 
the self turns attention to them. It is 
the task of philosophy to interpret these 
facts in terms of meaning and value. A 
“physical expression must be renewed, its 
moral meaning abides.” 


Youtu Looxs aT THE CHurcH. (Abing- 


gether an earnest group of students, not 
exactly representative of the total student 
body, but at least containing representa- 
tives of the more active elements. With 
them came several denominational leaders, 
some on invitation to observe and to help, 
if possible. The volume in hand includes 
stenographic reports of the principal dis- 
courses presented, a number of questions 
and answers from the discussion periods 
and most of the findings. In the intro- 
duction an effort is made to appreciate the 
significance of the movement and to in- 


don, 1926, 215 pages.) : 
An expression of the times. The stu- 
dent conference at Evanston brought to- 


HART F ORD | scrccict itiigious Educstion 


SEMINARY FOUNDATION Kennedy School of Missions 
W. DOUGLAS MACKENZIE, President 


A_ University of religion. Three separate of New England, half way between Boston and 
schools of Christian training grouped on one New York. 
campus. The Theological Seminary trains for A series of handsome and well-appointed 
the ministry; the School of Missions for the buildings makes its campus one of the most 
foreign field; the School of Religious Educa- beautiful in its section of the country. The 
tion for the lay worker and teacher and_ for Case Memorial Library containing 125,000 
social service. Courses in any of the three volumes is for the use of the three schools. 
schools are open to all students. Thus oppor- This is one of the richest theological libraries 
tunity is offered for full-rounded religious edu- in the country. The faculty is composed 
cation. 27 scholarly men and women with vitalized 
Hartford Seminary Foundation is located in personalities who have attained distinction in 
the center of the intellectual and cultural life their respective fields. 


HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION, Hartford, Connecticut 


terpret it in terms of opportunity and 
challenge. 
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THE CHURCH’S PROGRAM 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Herbert Carleton Mayer 








The first scientific study of adoles- 
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George Hamilton Archibald 








Solutions to the problems of modern 
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A new type of course for the church 
school, using the methods and ma- 
terials of public education. Three 
charts with suggestions for hand- 
work. $2.25 


RELIGIOUS DRAMAS 
Volume II 





The ten best plays of the past year 
for amateurs. Collection includes two 
prize plays. $3.00 





i production of amateur plays. 


Delightful programs that solve the 
church school’s most difficult prob- 
lems. The product of actual experi- 
ence. Each volume. $2.00 


DRAMA IN EDUCATION 





Grace Sloan Overton 


A history of the drama, a discus- 
sion of its place in religious educa- 
tion, and an invaluable guide to the 
$2.50 
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A SUMMER PROGRAM FOR 
THE CHURCH SCHOOL 


By MILES H. KRUMBINE 


Actual programs that are workable in the daily 
vacation church school are now available in a book by 
Miles H. Krumbine, A Summer Program for the Church 
School. Dr. Krumbine is the new minister of the Parkside 
Lutheran Church of Buffalo, New York. The programs 
he presents in this book are the carefully tested results 
of six years of experimentation in the First Lutheran 
Church of Dayton, Ohio, where he was formerly pastor. 


It is a book that every director of a summer school 
of religion will want to see because it is the kind so sel- 
dom found and yet so badly needed. It gives the daily 
program of a large but representative school. Its pro- 
gram of worship, with an accompanying study of care- 
fully selected and closely graded Bible stories and 
hymns of the church, is a significant feature of Dr. 
Krumbine’s work. There are alsodramatizations worked 
out and presented by the children and prayers that are 
likewise the product of their guided but individually 
creative efforts. 


Dr. Krumbine planned his programs during the six 
years of experimentation so that they would train chil- 
dren in the fundamentals of good character. Their prac- 
ticality is their commendation. They are definite and 
purposeful. Leaving the theoretical studies of an ideal 
week-day program to other authors, Dr. Krumbine pre- 
sents instead actual plans that may be used as a whole 
or in part by anyone who would increase the effective- 
ness of his church school. 


$1.50, postpaid $1.60 


The University of Chicago Press 
5810 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 











